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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND. 


THE WARWICK MEETING 


WILL BE HELD IN THE WEEK COMMENCING MONDAY, 
THE litn OF JULY NEXT, 


THURSDAY BEING THE PRINCIPAL DAY OF THE SHOW. 





ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ENGLAND.—WARWICK MEETING. 

ENTRIES for Cheese, Wool, and Farm-Gates, must be made on or 

before the FIRST OF JUNE. 

aia: for Live Stock must be made on or before the FIRST 
*,* All Entries received in each case after those respective dates 

will es any exception, be disqualified, and returned to the 

sende: 


PRIZE SHEETS may be had on see at the Offices of the 
Society, 12, Hanover Square, London 





ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 


“del det OF veda ly —Governors and Members of the Society 
Coes ward to the Secretary, on or before SATURDAY, 
the 1h otsUNE ‘their nomination of such Judges of Live Stock as 
Lf can certify from their personal knowledge to be qualified and 
willing to act in the division of Live Stock, for which they are 
respectively recommended. 





a 
OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The 
SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the CORPO- 
RATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNESDAY, 
the 22nd of JUNE, the Right Hon. W. E.@L ADSTONE, Pp. ,in the 
air. The Stewards will be announced in future advertisements, 
73, Great Russell Street, W.C. 





OctTavIAN Biewirt, Sec. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE.—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is now 
open.—Admission (from Eight till Seven o’clock) ls. C ‘atalogues Is. 


Joun Prescotr Kniout, R.A., Secretary. 


‘a + yr ¢ NTS 
XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 
ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Royal Charter—The Thirty- 
sixth Annual Exhibition of this Socicty is NOW OPEN from 9 a.3. 
until dusk. Admittance Is, 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. 





T. Rozerts, Secretary. 





SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 

tT -fifth Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine 
ti dusk. Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 


Joseru J. Jenxins, Secretary. 





ERR CARL WERNER proposes this year to 
OPEN HIS EXHIBITION OF HIS PICTURES ON THE 
FIRST MONDAY IN JUNE, instead of the corresponding day in 
this aa ee of May, in accordance with his previous custom. 
Meanw rr Werner receives his Pupils as usual, at his Atelier, 
49, Pall Mai, for the Study and Practice o: Painting inW ater-Colours. 
49, Pall Mall, May 18, 1859. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 
R. MORBY begs to state that he has opened 
the above Gallery (in age ean with his Framing Establish- 


ment at 63, Bishopsgate Street Within), for the sale of Guaranteed 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 








Bright, Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
W. Bennett, Ww. Etty, Muller, Shayer, sen., 
Old Crome, Frith, Mutrie, 
E. W. Cooke, Fripp: Mogford, J. Syer, 
W. Collins, W. Hunt, M‘Kewan, Soper, 
Chambers, sen.,| Holland, Niemann, Stark, 
Cobbett Hemsley, O'Neill, Vacher, 
Clater, Halle, Ww. Oliver, Whymper, 
Duffield, D. Hardy, 8. Percy, Wainewright, 
Dukes, E. Hughes, A. Provis, H. B. Willis, 
D. W. Deane, Fag ko . 8. Robins, | E. Williams, 
y, A. Johnston, Rossiter, Wood, &c. 


The Manufactory of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Street W ithin. 





R. SEMLER has the honour to announce that 

e will give SIX LECTURES IN GERMAN ON SCHILLE 

AND GOETHE. The FIRST LECEC RE will be on WEDNES 
8th JUNE, at WILLIS’S ROOMS 


Tickets for the Six Lectures, seats reserved 
‘ickets for Single Lectures, ‘seats reserved . 
Tickets for Single Lectures, seats unreserved. 








J. y 





1 Guinea. 
. 58. Od. 





6d, 


oY ae _ of Mr. Loypspate, 26, Old Bond Street; of Mr. Tamm, 
k Street ; and of Messrs. Wittiams & Nonoarr, 14, Henrietta 
Stree Covent Garden. 





R. T. MASON JONES’S ORATION ON 
BURKE.—W Lig 8s Rooms.—On MONDAY EVENING next, 
MAY 30, at Haif- peas § gt T. MASON JONES will give an Oration 
on EDMUND B Ey, the Philosopher, Statesman, and orator.— 
Reserved seats, numbered, 5s.; unnumbered, 2s. 6d. fy be obtained at 
Mr. Mircnett’ $ Royal Library,33, Old Bond Street ; and atthe Rooms. 











Sales by Auction. 


Library of a Gentleman. 


M*... R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 
FLEET STREET, on THURSDAY and FRIDAY, 
JUNE? Sag beamed Gallery of Pictures, 4 vols. in 2, large paper, 
lates on India pa od ae Gould’s Monogra h of Toucans, 31 plates 
autifully coloured; Holy Bible, print be Baskerville; Scott's 
Bible, 6 vols. ; Chalmers’s Caledonia, 3 Vv Malcolm's Persia, 








2 vols. ; Strutt’s ot gett of wasravers, 4; vols.; Don Quixote, in 
Spanish, 4 vols. ion ; Bryant’s Ancient My thology, 6 vols, 
large paper ; Val y ‘Family Classical Library, 52 vols. ; Kirby and 


Spence’s Entomo! ogy, 4 vols. &e. 





EW NEWSPAPER.—The Advertiser has for 
many years been Seeeere with one of the most influential 
Newspapers of the country. He is about to establish a Journal of a 
novel character, and wishes to meet with a ~— to join him. 
From 25001. to 30007. would be required. Full particulars will be 


furnished by addressing W. K., Clayton & Son, Adve Agents, 
265, Strand, W.C. _— 





E XHIBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 


is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.’s Fine Art 
pereag f 52,.Rathbone Place. The collection comprises specimens of 
heir beautiful art, after Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, Cattermole, 
Shona, Hunt, Richardson, De Wint, Copley Fielding, Prout, and 
many other eminent artists. Open daily from 11 o'clock. 





Engravings, Chromo-Lithographs, &c. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 


125, FLEET STREET, on TUESDAY, JUNE7, and Three 
p= na. Evenings, at Six i) "Clock, an E TENSIVE 2 COL LECTION 
OF MISCELLAN E! OUS ENGRAV iN Gs 50 Roberts’ Holy Land, 
coloured and mounted ; 1200 beautiful Casas ulieonaae c. &e, 











Sydenham Society Publications. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 

125, FLEET STREET, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 22, the 

important and valuable first “class MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 

WORKS, published by the Sydenham Society, being the whole 
remaining stock, consisting of 10,500 volumes. 





To Wholesale and Retail Booksellers.—Important Sule of 
New Books, in all classes of Literature, Copper and 
Steel Plates, Stereotype Plates and Copyrights,—Five 
Days’ Sale. 


N R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his New Rooms (the corner of Fleet Street and Ch: ancery 
err on MONDAY, JUNE 6, and Four Following Days, at half- 
past 


A LARGE QUANTITY OF NEW BOOKS, 


in cloth and quires ; comprising standard works in all classes of 
literature, many thousand volumes of popular railway reading 
illustrated works, &c Also upwards of 2,000 engraved copper and 
steel plates, illustrating a great variety of subjects: stereotype 
plates, copyrights, &c.—Catalogues will be forwarded on receipt of 
two stamp: 








R°Y AL ITALIAN 
COVENT GARDEN. 
FIRST NIGHT OF MARTHA. 
On TUESDAY NEXT, MAY 31, will be performed (for the first time 
this season) Flotow’s opera 
MARTHA. 
ichetta, Mdlle. Lotti (her first appearance in that 
character ‘ancy, Mdlle. Didiée ; Plumke’ tt, Sig. Graziani; Lord 
Tristano, Sig. Tagliatico ; Sceriffo di Richmond, M. Zelger; and 
Lionello, Sig. Mario. 
Conductor... -Mr. COSTA. 
In the Incidental Divertissement Mdlle. Zina, Mdlle. Esper, and 
M. Desplaces will dance. 
Commence at rox Eight. Second Tier Boxes, to hold four 


persons, 2/. 12s. it Tic aa 10s. 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. 
and 5s. ; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


OPERA, 


Lady FE 












NIGHT OF DON GIOVANNI. 
FIRST APPEARANCE OF SIGNOR TAMBERLIK. 
On THURSDAY next, JUN will be performed (for the first time 
this se ason) Mozart’s Opera, 


DON GIOVANNI, 


EXTRA NIGHT.—FIRST 









With the following Powerful Cast:—Donna Anna, Mdme. Grisi; 
Zevlina, Mame. ie neo (her Third Ap ~arance in England) ; Elvira, 
Mdlle. Mi Don Giovanni, Sig. Mario; Leporello, Sig. Ronconi; 


Masetto, Sig’ Polonini; Tl Commandatore, Sig. Tagliafico ; Don 
Ottavio, Sig. ‘Tamberlik (his First Appearance this season). 
The Minuet will be danced by Mdile. Zina and M. Desplaces. 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — 
Last Weeks of Mr. Cuartes Kran’s Management. 
On MONDAY, and during the Week, will be presented Shake- 
speare’s Historical Play of HENRY THE FIFTH, commencing at 
Seven o’clock. King Henry, Mr. C. Kean; Chorus, Mrs. C. Kean. 





ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 
ISS. PALMERS GRAND CONCERT, 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 1, at 8. Vocalists—Mdme. 
Rudersdorff, ate Banks, Miss M. Bradshaw, Miss Palmer; Messrs. 
Sims Reeves, W yilbye Cooper, and Thomas. Instrumentalists—Miss 
Arabella Goddard Messrs. Maycock, Nicholson, C. Harper, and 
Hausser; solo violin, Herr Molique. Conductors—Messrs. Walter 
Macfarren and A. Rande. ger. Tickets—Stalls, 5s.; Balconies, 2s. 6d.; 
Area, ls.—of the musicsellers ; and Mr. HEADLAND, St. Martin's Hall. 





ST. MARTIN’S HALL. 
ISS ANNIE GODDARD’S GRAND CON- 


CERT (under aetineneae patronage), in Aid of the Meg 
of the Great Northern Hospital, will take place on TUESDA 
EVENING, MAY 31, at8. Vocalists :—Mdme. Clara Novello, Misses 
Ranks, Palmer, ‘Annie Goddard; Messrs. Sims Reeves, Montem 
Smith, Santley, and Thomas. Flute, Master Drew Dean ; pianoforte, 
Miss Arabella’ Goddard ; solo violin, M. Wieniawski. Vonductors, 
Messrs. E. J. Hopkins and Randegger. 

Sofa Stalls, 10s.6d.; Numbered Reserved Seats 5s. ; Balconies and 
Centre Area, 2s. 6d.; Platform, 1s. Of the principal musicsellers ; 
Miss A. Goppann, 15, Grenville Street, W.C.; and Mr. Hrapranp, St. 
Martin’s Hal). 










free on signing the visitors’ book 





JERUSALEM. 
ESSRS. . J. . & R. JENNINGS have ON VIEW, 


a ted period, be two beautiful and interesting 
Drawings ” ANCIENT DERN JERUSALEM, by 
MULLER and WHITLOCK. pe. — Free, on presentation of 
Address Card. 


J.& R. Jennryos, Printsellers, 62, Cheapside. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF COUNTRY MANSIONS, 
PARK SCENERY, &c. 


NV ESSRS. MASON & Co., ch to arranged 
with Mr. MELHUISH, of Blackheath, to photograph the 
cathedrals and churches of En ngla nd, are now red to receive 


commissions for PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS 0 
in any part of the country. This will afford an opportunity of 
obtaining first-rate ictures at at least half the usual price, by 
saving the expense of a special journey. 

Specimens and terms on application to Mason & Co., 
7, Amen Corner, Paternoster 


" ANSIONS, &c., 


publishers, 
ow, and 28, Old Bond Street. 





TO THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 
{OR SALE, Charles the First's long-lost 


inimitable “ SLEEPING VENUS,” the chef d’euvre of 
TITIAN. A large number of connoisseurs from all rts of the 
globe pronounce it faultless, and I challenge the exhibition of any 
other Titian against it for beauty of feature, and perfection of colour, 
drawing, and design. Exhibiting for a short time. Admission 1s. 


J.C. Barratt, 369, Strand. 





pia NOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 
CRAMER, BEALE, & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
tions.—20], Rege: nt Street. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & Co.'s New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 
every variety warranted. —201, Regent Street. 





CHARLES KNIGHT'S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
HE FIVE VOLUMES of this History, which 


- are now completed—having also been issued in Forty Monthiy 
Parts—bring down the annals of our mpm from the Invasion of 
Cwsar to the Death of Queen Anne. It was the object of the author 
to close a volume at the period of the Accession of that Constitu 
tional Dy a under which these realms have now flourished for 
nearly a century an a-half. The remainder of his undertaking will 
form the HISTORY ‘OF ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF 
BRUNSWICK. 

It is the author’s intention to comprise this eventful era in Three 
Volumes, which will complete the entire work. The vast accumula- 
tion of new and authentic materials for such a History, even up to 
our own immediate times, renders an adequate fultilment of his Pank 
far more onerous than any portion of his previous labours. It is the 
obvious duty of the historian so to master these voluminous details, 
as at least to comprehend their spirit in producing even such a com- 

ndium ~y! a contemplated. To enable the author ee 
0 arrange the proportions of his future narrative, with rasrenee 
chiefly to this accumulation of new materials, it is necessary 
him to solicit the indulgence of the periodical subscribers to the 
work, by a for one month the issue of the First Part of 
Volume 

Part XI, commencing the History of England under the House 
of Brunswick, will be published on the Ist of July. 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





‘ y ’ n ‘ 
CA SSELLS HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, 
AND COMMERCIAL MAP OF EUROPE, 38 inches by 22. 

Price 1s. ; coloured, 2s. 6d.; mounted on linen, in case, 5s. Sent free 
by Post. This will ’be found the most useful War Map’} yet eo 
The boundaries of the various States are clearly defined. Every 
European battle-field is indicated by c: swords ; the date of the 
battle, and the names of the belligerent forces engaged, the victors 
having the precedence ; the _ where Treaties of Peace have 
been entered pontine shown by two penscrossed, within a wreath of 
olive leaves ; every remarkable siege is noted by the representation 
of a cannon, with the date; manufacturing towns, arsenals, seats of 
learning, lighthouses, &c., &e., are shown by an appropriate pictorial 
representation. 

London: Casseir, Perrer, & Garry, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 

and all Booksellers. 





STEWART ON THE HUMAN MIND. 
8vo. cloth, 7s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 


LEMENTS OF 
4 MIND. In Two Parts. 


THE HUMAN 


OF 
By DUGALD 
STEWART. With References, Sectional Heads, Synoptical Table 
of Contents, and ‘Translations of the numerous Greek, Latin, and 
French Quotations, &c. By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, M.A 


London: W:ttu™ Trac & Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
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HE U NIVERS AL R EVIEW OF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, for 

JUNE, price 2s. 6d. ., Will contain: 

1. MAN AND HIS DWELLING-PLACE. 

A REVIEWER'S PARCEL. 

THE STORY OF MICROSCOPICAL DISCOVERY. 

THE SLAVONIANS AND AUSTRIA. 

THE RESOURCES OF INDIA AND ITS COLONISATION. 
PART II. 

>. THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND WATER-COLOUR EXHI- | 
BITIONS. 

POPULAR HISTORY—MR. CHARLES KNIGHT. 

THE FRENCH IN ITALY—A NATIONAL AND TRADI- 
TIONAL POLICY. 

London: Wm. H. Atten & Co. 
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EUROPE. 
QGTANFORD'S NEW LIBRARY MAP OF 


EUROPE, ee by ALEXANDER KEITH JOHN- 
STON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., engraved in the finest style on copper 
plates ; siz iS inches by 58; scale, 50 miles to an inch ; showing the 
houndaries of all its Independent ’States, even the smallest, and the 
subdivisions of the larger Continental lac es. The Railways are ac- 

curately and distinctly delineated, and the Lines of Submarine Tele- 





| graphs inserted. Price, fully coloured, in cloth case, 4to. or 8vo., 31. 


in elegant morocco case, 31, 138. 6d. ; on roller, varnished, 31.5 on spring 


| roller, 61. 


“A work of science, as to drawing and correctness ; a work of art, 
as to clearness and beauty.—Atheneum. 
AUSTRALASIA, the Second of the Series, uniform in size and 
price, will be published on the Ist June. 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6 Charing Cross, S.W., from whom 
prospectuses may be obtained. 





BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 
Contents ror June. No. CCLXX. 

I. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

IL, CARLYON'’S VACATION; HOW HE TROLLED FOR 
JACK AND GOT HOOKED BY CUPID. IN FIVE 
CHAPTERS. 

IfIl. HARTLEY COLERIDGE. BY MONKSHOOD. 

[V. THE BIRTH OF GUNPOWDER. BY WALTER THORN- 
BURY. 

Vv. BLANCHE LEVEL, 

VI. UP AMONG THE PANDIES, PART VII. 

VII. ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 

VIII. THE HISTORY OF MR. MIRANDA. CONCLUDING 
PART. COLONEL WASHINGTON M. SNAKES. BY 
DUDLEY COSTELLO. 

IX, PIEDMONT AND FRENCH INTERVENTION. 


London: Ricuanp RentLey, New Burlington Street. 





(COLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents ror June. No, CCCCLXII. 

. THE FLIGHT TO VARENNES. 

Il. THE BROTHERS. BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 

If]. MY ISLAND HOME. BY FRANCIS HINGESTON, M.A. 

IV. CARDINAL MAURY. BY SIR NATHANIEL. 

y. MY FRIEND PICKLES; AND SOME SOCIAL GRIEV- 
ANCES OF WHICH HE DESIRES TO COMP LAIN. 
BY ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 

VI. SCOTT AT ABBOTSFORD. BY W. CHARLES KENT. 

VII, ARRIVALS FROM PARIS: JULES SIMON—CHERRIER 

—AMPERE. 
VIII AUNT FRANCISCA. BY MRS, BUSHBY. 
IX. LADY MORG: BY CYRUS REDDING. 
X. HERE AND THERE IN PIEDMONT. 
XI. THE HIDDEN PATHWAY. BY EDWARD P. ROWSELL. 
XII. EVALLA. BY W. BEILBY BATEMAN. 
XIII. THE CAMPAIGN IN ITALY. 


Cuarpman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,” Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


< 








]} LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 1859. No. DXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENTS. 

FLEETS AND NAVIES—FRANCE.—PART I. 
LORD MACAULAY AND MARLBOROUGH. 
THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE.—PART IV. 
WAR SPECULATIONS. 
THE SIEGE OF PLYMOUTH. 
THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND ITS WORK. 
REVIEW OF A REVIEW. 
LINES TO A POLITICAL FRIEND. 
OUR RELATIONS WITH THE CONTINENT. 
INDEX. 

Wittzam Brack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





— 
IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 


graphic Portraits by Mauut & Porysranx, price 5s. each. 
The Number for June contains 
SIR JOHN LAWRENCE, BART., G.C.R. 


Mav. eieeemsoe (| - Gracechurch Street, - wane Piccadilly, 
. Kent & Co., Fleet Stree’ 





In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. the Second Edition of 


HE FIRST OF JUNE; OR, SCHOOLBOY 
RIVAL By. A Second Tale of © ‘hariton School. By the Rev. 

H. C. ADAMS, M.A., Late Fellow of Magdalen Callens, Oxford ; 
Editor of “ The Cherry Stones. 


Rivinetons, Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, 
1. THE CHERRY STONES OR, THE 


FORCE OF CONSCIENCE. A Tale of Charlton School. Fifth 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 


2. TALES OF CHARLTON SCHOOL ; con- 


taining the two Works, bound together, 6s. 


3. SIVAN THE SLEEPER, A TALE OF ALL 


TIME. By the Rey. C, H. ADAMS, M.A, 5s. 6d. 


NORTH ITALY. 
HE USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S 


SERIES OF MAPS contains a Map of NORTH ITALY, show- 
ing the = now geet oh by the SARDINIAN and AUSTRIAN 
Troops, the Railways, and Mountain Passes; also, Plans of TURIN, 
GENOA, MILAN, ROME, VENICE, and many other cities and 
towns. This extensive Series contains 226 Maps, which er with 
confidence be asserted to be superior in scale, accuracy, a n 

graving to any other general collection, the latest discov: He =o 
ae being in nserted as soon as authenticated. THE COM- 
PLETE ATLAS, 2 vols. 10/. 1 vol. 9/. 10s. ; without the plans of 
cities and towns, 174 maps, 7/. THE FAMILY ATL. AS, 80 maps, 
fully coloured, 31. 3s. THE CLOPEDIAN ATLAS, 39 maps 

1. 1s. The maps are sold separately, price 6d. plain, 9d. coloured, : and 
lists may be had gratis on application. 


London: Epwarp Sranronrp, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 

















STANFORD'S MAPS OF THE SEAT OF WAR. 
is EW MAP OF ITALY: including SAR- 


DINIA, VENETIAN LOMBARDY, &c., and showing all 
the Railways, Mountain Passes, Military Roads, *ke., on aseale of 
me 25miles to an inch, price 3s. 6d. coloured, in Sheet ; ; 58. Mounted 

n a Case. 


AP OF NORTHERN ITALY, and the 

surrounding country, embracing PARIS, VIENNA, and 

ROME, the Railways, Roads, and Mountain Passes all being. dis- 

ya Sian ‘Price 4s. 6d. coioured, in Sheet ; 6s. 6d. Mounted 
in 


3. ORTH ITALY: A Map, showing the 

whole of the Country now occupied by the French, Sar- 
dinian, and Austrian Armies; the Railways, Roads, Mountain 
Passes, &c. Price 1s. folded in Cover; 2s. Mounted i in Case. 

















» 7 

4, M ACLURE’S LARGE SCALE MAP OF 

THE SEAT OF WAR IN ITALY. Scale, 4 miles to 

linch. This Map is on a far larger Scale thanany hitherto published 

in this Country, and is traced from the large Map published under 

e superintendence of the Sardinian Government. Folded 1s.; 
Mounted in Case, 2 


London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





CHR ‘CH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY 


In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s, 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
Now Reavy. 


Archbishop of Canterbury. Dean of Chichester. 
Bishop of Durham. Dean of Ely 

Bishop of Exeter. Rey. W. Thomeoth; D.D. 
Bishop of Oxford. Rey. Canon Stowell. 


Rey. Canon Girdlestone. 
tev. Thomas Jackson. 

Rev. Derwent Coleridge. 

Rey. Daniel Moore. 


Bishop of Carlisle. 

Bishop of Ripon. 

Dean of Westminster. 

Dean of Winchester. 

Dean of Canterbury. 

In JUNE. 

Archdeacon Robinson. Rey. Dr. Cureton. 

Rev. J. E. Kempe. Rev. Dr. J. A. Hessey. 
Each Portrait, with fac-simile Signature and Biographical Notice. 

A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of thirty postage stamps. 
Mason & Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 


HE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
A Series of Photographic Portraits of Eminent Lawyers. 
In Parts, at 4s. each, or framed at 7s. and 9s. 


Now Reapy. 
M. D. Hill, Esq., Recorder of 





Lord Justice Knight Bruce. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood. Birmingham. 
The Attorney-General. Samuel Warren, Esq., Recorder 
The Solicitor-General. of Hull, &. 

In June. 


Lord Wensleydale. | R. Malins, Esq., M.P. 


Each Portrait, with fac simile Signature and Biographical Notice. 
A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. 


HE SOUL AND THE FUTURE LIFE. 
THOMAS CROMWELL, Ph.D., F.S.A. The il | 
Argument. 

“A doctrine intelligibly stated, and, ashe argues, non-materialistic, 
is put forth in Dr. Cromwell’s work. He thinks his philosophy con- 
firms the Scriptural doctrine of a future life. There are some g 
arguments on personal identity, &e.”"— Westminster Review. 


London: E.T. Wattrretp, 178, Strand. 





Just published, in 8yo. price 6d. sewed. 
HE EXPERIENCES OF A LANDHOLDER 


AND INDIGO PLANTER IN EASTERN BENGAL. 





Aberdeen: Joun Surv London: Simpxin, Mansnarr, & Co. 


This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 
HE THREE PALACES, and other Poems. 
By JAMES ORTON, Author of “ The Enthusiast,” &c. 
London: Rosworrn & Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 


Now ready, in square crown 8vo, with 8 Illustrations in Chromo- 
lithography, 8 Maps illustrative of the Mountain-exploration, 
described in the volume, a Map illustrative of the Ancient Gla 
ciers of part of Caenarvonshire, various Engravings on W. ood, 
and several Diagrams, price 21s. cloth. 


PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS : a Series 
of Excursions by Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by 
JOHN BALL, M.R.LA., F.L.S., President of the Alpine Club. 


London: Lonoman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in post 8vo. w ith a Map of the District, 4 Nlustrations 
in Chromo-lithography from Original Sketches tis Mr. G. 
Bannakp, and 8 Engravings on Wood, price l4s. cloth 


A LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA; 

With Visits to the Italian Valleys of Anzasca, Mastalone, 
Camasco, Sesia, Lys, Challant, tty and Cogne: In a Series of 
Excursions in the Years 1850, 1856, 1858 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW VOLUME OF TRAVELS BY MR. C. R. WELD. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. with 8 Illustrations in Chromo-xylography, 
price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


HE PYRENEES FROM WEST TO EAST. 
By C. R. WELD, Barrister-at-Law. Author of a “Vacation 
Tour in'the United States and Canada,” and “ V: ocations in Ireland.” 


London: Lonoman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





MR. SENIOR'S JOURNAL IN GREECE AND TURKEY. 


On Friday next will be published, in post 8vo. with Maps of the 
Bosphorous and Troad, and Views in Chromo- Lithography of 
Therapia and Stamboul, price 12s. cloth. 


OURNAL KEPT IN TURKEY AND 
07 GREECE IN THE AUTUMN OF 1857 AND THE BEGIN- 
NING OF 1858. By NASSAU W. SENIOR, Esq 


London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF MAUNDER’S 
“TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE.” 
In One Bic in feap. 8vo. price 10s, cloth; price 12s. bound in 
mbossed roan’; or 12s. 6d. calf lettered, 


HE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OF REFERENCE, By SAMUEL MAUNDER. 


pie en nr ey New Edition, edited by B. Bb. 
and Grammar ; an Universal Ga- | WOODWARD, B.A., F.S - 
zetteer ; a Classical Dictionary ; a| sisted by Joun Monnis, Solici- 
Cc chronology ; 3a Law eee tor, London; and W. Hvoues, 
Peerage ; Commercial, Scientific, | F.R.G.S. Author + a “ Manual 
and Miscellaneous Tables, &c. of Geography, ” &e. 





London: Lonaman, Brown, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





In Two Volumes: Now ready, Vol. I., with Two Portraits and a 
Vignette, in crown 8yo. price 7s. 6a. cloth ; or (large paper and 
Proof Engravings) in square 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


HE LIFE OF JABEZ BUNTING, D.D.: 
With Notices of Cotemporary Persons and Eyents. By his 
Son, THOMAS PERCIVAL BUNTING 


London: Loneman & Co.': sold also by Joun Mason. 
Edinburgh: Apam & Cuarves Brack. 





NEW WORK BY QUARTERMASTER CONNOLLY, R.E. 
Just published in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. cloth. 
HE ROMANCE OF THE RANKS; or, 
Anecdotes, Episodes, and Social Incidents of Military Life. 


By T. W. J. CONNOLLY, Quartermaster of the ales Engineers 
Author of “ History of the Royal Sappers and Miners. 


London: Loncman, Brown, & Co., Setunnanee Row. 





This day, Fourth Edition, post 8vo. price 10s. bound. 


Vy ILLICH’S POPULAR TABLES. 

LIFEHOLD — LEASEHOL]) — CHURCH PROPERTY. 
Fourth Edition, with many additional Tables, Bank Discount, Notes, 
Bullion, &c., 1s44- 1859. 


By Loneman & Co., and all Booksellers. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


A PANORAMA OF THE NEW WORLD. 


By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS. 
Author of “ Two Journeys to Japan,” “ The New El Dorado.” 
“Nothing can be more cintkegy graphic, and full of interest; 


nothing more pictorial or brilliant in its exeeution, It is all life and 
animation—full of humour and amusement.’’—Globe. 


“None, perhaps, have succeeded in making their descriptions so 
graphic and amusing.’’—Morning Chronicle. 


In 3 vols, Second Edition. 


GEORGIE BARRINGTON. 
By the Author of “‘Old Memories.” 

“Tike Miss Bronté’s works, this novel is full of power, full of 
interest, and full of those fascinations and — which none but the 
extraordinarily gifted can produce.”— GI : 

“«¢ Adam Bede’ and ‘ Georgie Dentintoes” though tota'ly dissimi 
lar in style and thought, are the two novels that must take the 
reading public by storm.’”’—Herald. 

J.C. Newsy, 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 





Just published, post Svo. cloth 3s. 6d. 
HE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 


SPERARE. Re-arranged and Divided into Four Parts. With 
an Introduction and Notes. 





London: J. P.cssexr Suit, 36, Soho Square. 
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New Serres, 
May 28, 1859. 


No. 48.— 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





LIFE AND LABOURS OF DR. HENDERSON. 

Now ready. 
EMOIR OF THE REV. E. HENDERSON, 
D.D., Ph.D. By THULIAS. HENDERSON. Ineluding his 
labours in Denmark, Ireland, and Russia, in connection with the 


British and Foreign Bible Society, and his Tutorship at Hoxton and 
Highbury Colleges, &c. Crown $vo. with Portrait, $s. cloth. 


London : Kntcur & Son, Clerkenwell Close. 





Just published, 436 pp. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 3s. 6d. Vol. I. of 
the New Series of 


HE BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST, 
containing important Debates on the Use of Liturgies—The 
Great Social Evil—An Annexation Policy for China—The Reforma- 
tion and Henry VIII.—Able Leading Articles on Periodical Litera- 
ture—The Logic of Conversation — Historic Criticism — Classical 
Training, &c.—Essays on Robert Burns, Florence Nightingale, Ox- 
ford Cambridge, Local Examinations, British Poetry, &e.—lKe- 

views, Inquiries, &c. 

London: Hovtston & Wricut, 65, Paternoster Row. 
And all Booksellers. 





POPULAR TALES BY F. E. SMEDLEY, ESQ. 
a 


Bs 
FRANK FARLEIGH; 
OR, SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 
2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 
2. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL; 
OR, THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 
3s. boards; 4s. cloth gilt. 


3. 
HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


4, 
THE FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLE 
FAMILY. 


Cuts by Puiz. 1s. 6d. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


Artuur Hatt, Virtur, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK.—In feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt elegant. 


(NATHARINE. By the Author of “Agnes and 


the Little Key.” Printed and bound uniform. Specimen copy 
of either work, free by post on receipt of 32 stamps, just published. 


London: Kyicur & Son, Clerkenwell Close. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
ECREATIONS IN SHOOTING: with some 


Account of the Game of the British Islands. By CRAVEN. 
New Edition, with Sixty-two Embellishments, Engraved on Wood 
by F. W. Branston, from Original Drawings by filliam Harvey, 
and Nine Engravings on Steel, chiefly after A. Cooper, R.A. Post 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR JUNE. Price 2s 
(To be continued fortnightly.) 


OSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, including 
his Tour to the Hebrides, Tour in Wales, &c., with large 
additions and notes by the Rt. Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
The second and most complete Copyright Edition, re-arranged and 
revised according to the suggestions of Maeaulay by the late 
Joun Wriont, Esq., with further additions by Mr. Croxer. To be 
completed in 8 vols., illustrated with upwards of 40 fine Engravings 
on Steel. Vol. 7. 
( 1 The public will now have for 16s. what was formerly published 
at 2, 


Henry G. Bown, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
On Ist June will be published, Part 2 of 


ETH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 


Containing Five Maps, and Index to each Mapviz.: 


THE MEDITERRANEAN, with Index to 2170 Names on the Map. 

PRUSSIA, with Index to 2550 Names on the Map. 

SOUTH-WEST RUSSIA, with Index to 3740 Names on the Map 

CANADA, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. (Two Plates), with Index to 
3070 Names on the Map. 


This Atlas will be published in Ten Parts, priee 10s. 67. each, and 
will form a handsome portable Votume, size 20 by 134 inches, consist 
ing of a series of 48 original and authentic Maps, constructed by 
Avex. Kerra Jonnston, F.R.GS., Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” 
the « Dictionary of Geography,” &¢., and beautifully ¢ aved and 
coloured by W.& A. K.JounsTon, with a Special Index to each Map. 
A General Index will be published separately in Octavo. 








Wittiam Brack woop & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


This day is published, the Fiera Vorume of 
PALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
Price Eighteenpence bound in cloth. 


Published in Monthly Parts, price Sixpence; and in Volumes, 
Quarterly, price One Shilling and Sixpence, bound in cloth. 


Witt Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


! 





MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 
—_——_~——— 


On May 31st will be published, No. I., price One Shilling, uniform with the Original Editions of “Proexwrer,” 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 


BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY “PHIZ.” 
To be Completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 
London: CuarpMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly; 


And “Ati tHE Yrar Rovxpn” Office, 11, Wellington Street North. 





THE SEAT OF WAR. 


CHARLES “KNIGHT'S 
CYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY 


IS THE BEST BOOK OF REFERENCE FOR INFORMATION RESPECTING THE SEAT OF WAR. 


4 vols. price 27. 2s. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





On the 31st instant will be published, price 1s. No. XX. of 


THE VIRGINIANS. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. in cloth. 


Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


On the 31st instant will be published, price 2s. 6d. Part V. of 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
BEING THE FOURTH DIVISION OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 
*,* Volume I. is now ready, price 12s, 


London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





NEW WORK ILLUSTRATED 


———@——. 


BY NATURE-PRINTING. 


Early in June will be published, handsomely bound in cloth, royal 8vo. price 27. 2s. Volume I. of 


THE NATURE-PRINTED SEKA-WEEDS, 
CONTAINING SEVENTY COLOURED NATURE-PRINTS, 
WITH ENGRAVED MAGNIFIED DISSECTIONS OF THE WHOLE SPECIES DESCRIBED IN THE VoLUMr. 
THE DESCRIPTIONS 
By WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE ann ALEXANDER CROALL. 


Tar Naturk-Prtntep Britist Sra-Wexvs will form four handsome volumes, in royal octavo, consisting of 
about 220 plates, with the necessary letter-press, extending to about 960 pages. 

The Text will be made as popular as is possible, without the sacrifice of scientific accuracy, and will comprise, 
in addition to a complete History of each species, a carefully prepared Synoptical Table of the Orders and Gene Dy 
and a systematical Synopsis of the Species. The latter half of the concluding volume will be devoted to a general 
view of the Structure and uses of the Sea-Weed family, and a sketch of their Classification and Distribution ; tozethe> 
with ample and intelligible Instructions for their Cultivation, for their Preservation in the Herbarium, and for th« 
Preparation as objects for the Microscope. A Glossary of the technical terms used in the Work will also be give 

These volumes will be issued at intervals of three months, namely, in June, on the 3lst August, the 30. N 
ber, 1859, and on the 29h February, 1860. The price of the volumes will be 2/. 2s. each, , 





London : Brapsuny & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
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50, Conpurt Street, HANOVER SQuarReE. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & Co.’s 
LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR JUNE. 
——_>——_ 


1 vol. 10s. 6d., New Edition. 


LMACKS. — Dedicated to the Ladies 


Patronesses at Almacks’. (Next week, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLIFFE,” ETC. 


OPES AND FEARS ; OR, SCENES FROM 
THE LIFE OF A SPINSTER. haan the Author of “The 

Heir of Redcliffe,” “tds Hearte: wapins % ‘his Novel is now being 
d in thi ti 








1 vol. 10s. 6d. post 8vo. 


YARRIETIE BROWNE'S SCHOOL DAYS. 


‘Next Week.) 





1 vol. 6s. feap. 8vo. 


HE NORTHUMBRIAN ABBOTS. A Tale of 


the Seventh Century. By R. B. WERBORTON. (Jn a fortnight. 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL, 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HANCES AND CHANGES; A Story of 


Love and Friendship. By the Author mr of My First Grief.” 
NOW READY, AT ALL THE ; LIBRARIES. 
NEW NOVEL.—1 Vol., crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HE CONFESSIONS OF A TOO GENEROUS 
YOUNG LADY. 
NEW NOVEL in 3 Vols., by the Author of “ Anne Sherwood.” 


HE DEAN; or, The Po opular Preacher. By 
BERKELEY AIKEN. Dedicated to the Rector of Eversley. 


HE PALL MALL PAPERS :—No. 1. ‘ The 

Politics of the Poet Laureate,” by D. OWEN MADDYN, 

Author of“ Chiefs of Parties.” See the Constitutional Press Magazine 
for June. N.B. This series of Papers will be continued monthly. 


HE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF THE 

4 MARQUESS OF HASTINGS, K.G., Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief in India. Edited by his Daughter, the MAR- 
CHIONESS OF BUTE, Second Edit., in 2 vols. with Mapand Index. 
ECOLLECTIONS of a WINTER CAMPAIGN 

IN INDIA IN 1857-8. By Captain OLIVER J. JONES, R.N. 


BIOGRAPHY OF MR. CHARLES KEAN. 


See the Constitutional Press for June. 














RS. JAMESON’S CH ARACTERISTICS OF 


WOMEN. Tinted Paper, Illustrations from Author's designs. 


M*- 
Just published, price 5s., with Plates. 


ARK RIDING. With some Remarks on the Art 
of Horsemanship. By J. RIMELL DUNBAR, Prof. of Riding. 





The Third Edition. 
JAMESON’S LIVES 


SOVEREIGNS. 


OF FEMALE 





CHOICE AND MAN. AGEMENT OF HORSES. 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, price 7s. 6d. post free 
AD DVE NTURES OF A GENTLEMAN IN 
RCH OF A HORSE. By Sir GEORGE STEPHEN. 
With seedeaiees by CrurksHank. 





ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK FOR THE SEASON. 
Beautifully bound i ox piven watered-silk, with Coloured Plates, 
e 10s. 6d. post fre 
HE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. Contain- 
ing the Art of Conveying Sentiments of Esteem and Affection. 
“ By all those token flowers, which tell 

What words can never speak so well.”’—Byron. 

Eleventh Edition, dedicated, by permission, to the Duchess of Kent. 
Saunpers, Orrey, & Co., Publishers, Conduit Street. 


TURNING IN ALLITS BRANCHES. 
A complete and Practical Guide to this beautiful Science, entitled, 
[HE HANDBOOK OF TURNING. With 
numerous Plates, price 7s. 6d. bound, post free. 
Savunpers, Ortey, & Co., Conduit Street. 














THE NEW POEMS. 
Price 5s. 
And Other Poems. 
MILLS, M.R.C.S.L. 


JUDITH. By FRANCIS 
d (Just published. 
Price 5s. 
VDSHIP. And Other Poems. By 
HIBERNICUS. (Just published, 


KF RIE} 
Price 5s. 


Bros AND PSYCHE. 
(Next week.) 
Sav NDERS, OTLEY, & Co., 50, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 


TO A AU THORS PU BLISHING. 


na r 7 JAT OT 

DVICE TO AUTHORS, INEXPERIENCED 
WRITERS, AND POSSESSORS OF MANUSCRIPTS, on 

the efficient Publication of Works of History, Science, Law, 
Divinity, Travel, and Fiction, intended for general circulation or 
private distribution, sent post free to orders (enclosing 12 stamps) 
to Messrs. Saunpgrs, Or.ey, & Co., Publishers, 50, Conduit 

Strect, Hanover Square, W. 


And Other Poems. 








LIBRARY. 

ESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 
LIBRARY is constantly supplied with all the NEWEST 
WORKS, English and Foreign, on History, Philosophy, Theology, 
Travel, Fiction,&c. Surplus copies at gre: atly reduced prices, 





13, Great MariBorouGH SrrEzr. | 


HURST & BLACKETT’S. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—@——. 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST'S 

LIFE IN MOROCCO, SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS 

Mrs. ELIZABETH “MURRAY. 2 vols. 8vo. with coloured 
Illustrations. 


THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IV. From Original 
Family Documents. 2 vols. with portraits. 

“ The country is very much indebted to the Duke of Liga tpeg dese 
for the publication of these volumes—to our Soe the most 
valuable of the contributions to gic Marantd hich he has yet 
wats Fs from his poet papers the > King, the Duke of 
Bue! Ein 's canvas is fu the alee men of their day—Castle- 
reagh, Li ek ges Canning, adele bauer and their compeers. We 
are sure that no reader, whether he seeks for gossip or for more 
sterling information, will be disappointed by the book.”—John Bull, 


THE JEWS IN THE EAST. By the Rev. 


P. BEATON, M.A. Chaplain to the Forces. From the German. 
2 vols. 21s. 

“ Those persons who are curious in matters connected with Jeru- 
salem and its inhabitants, are strongly recommended to read this 
work, which contains more information than is to be found in a 
dozen of the usual books of travels ”—Times. 

“ A curious and interesting work. It combines the anecdote and 
description characteristic of the travels of an intelligent and learned 
man, with a de’ ion into the dition of the Jews in 
the Kast.”—Sun. 


SIX YEARS IN RUSSIA. By AN 


ENGLISH LADY. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

“ The extracts we have made will afford some idea of the variety 
contained in these volumes, and the interesting and amusing nature 
of their contents. There is in addition a considerable amount of 
information connected with the social and political institutions 
of Russia, &c.”—Atheneum. 


NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


New Edition. Forming the eee Volume of Hurst & 
Brackerr’s STANDARD Liprary OF CuEaP Epitions or PoruLar 
Mopern Works. Price 5s. each, clegantly pr Lary bound, and 
illustrated. Volumes already publish Sam Siick’s 
Nature anp Human Nature.” 2. “JoHn Pina GeENTLE- 
MAN.”’ 3. THE CRESCENT AND THE Cross,’ * by ELior WaRBURTON. 
“«* Nathalie’ is by much Miss Kavanagh's best imaginative effort. 
Its manner is gracious and attractive: its matter is good. y 
should not come to an end were we to specif} all the delicate 
touches and attractive pictures which place ‘ Nathalie’ high among 
books of its class,”’—Atheneaum. 


HENRY III. KING OF FRANCE, HIS 


COURT AND TIMES. By MISS FREER. 3 vols. with fine 
portraits, 31s. 6d. bound. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 
FOR 1859. Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty and 
H.R.H. the Prince Consort, and Corrected throughout by the 
Nobility. 28th Edition, 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beauti- 
fully Engraved, handsomely bound, witih gilt edges, 31s.6d. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S RECOLLEC- 


Oat OF THE LAST FOUR POPES, 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. 
bound. 


MR. ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN 
ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA, &c. Royal 8vo. with 
50 beautiful a ations, from Drawings by the Author, anda 
Map, 2/. 2s. boun 











THE NEW NOVELS. 
MIRIAM COPLEY. By J. C. JEAFFRE- 


SON, Author of “ Novets anp Noveuists,” “Crewe Rise,” &c. 
3 vols. 


NEWTON DOGVANE. By FRANCIS 


FRANCIS. 3 vols. With Illustrations by Lrrcu. 

“«Newton Dogvane’ isa capital sporting novel. It is eminently 
readable, and bids fair to become one of the most popular novels of 
its highly popular class.’’—Chronicle. 

This isa hearty, genial tale. Mr. Francis’s dialogue is piquant 
and lively, and his: descriptions are vivid and natural. His hero is 
the son of a London merchant, who has a chronic love for the 
sgt & He is a shrewd and clever fellow, but a perfect innocent 
in all that relates to the rural sports after which his soul yearns. 
By the aid of an old schoolfellow he is initiated into the mysteries of 
shooting, fishing, hunting, &c., and after a course of moving 
accidents becomes a very respectable sportsman. The charm of this 
most pleasant book lies in its natural and manly tone, and the truth 
with which it reflects on many coloured scenes of life with which it 
deals. We dismiss ‘New m Dogvane’ with hearty commendation. 
It is one of the most onto vable books we have ever read, and we 
doubt not that this will be the verdict of the public. "—Thhustrated 
News of the World. 


WOODLEIGH. By the Author of 


“ WILprLoweR,” “ OnE AND-Twenty,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ We find in ‘ Woodleigh ’ the same felicitous portraiture of cha- 
racter, the same power of extracting its romance from ordinary 
life, and the same skill in — -telling which were admired in the 
author's previous novels, while he dives deeper into the human 
passions. The book has sterlin: merit. It ke ew to sustain and 
extend an already high reputation.”"—The P 

“*Woodleigh’ is a clever novel, and, better ‘still, it is a consistent 
work of art.”"—Spectator, 

“«* Woodleigh’ is a story of great interest. The characters are ex- 
ceedingly well drawn throughout.”—Critic 

“<« Woodleigh ’ is a good novel, the interest of which is admirably 
kept up to the last.” —Leader. 


AGOOD TIME COMING. By the Author 


“|Z F. HOPE’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


——_»~— 


SHERIDAN AND HIS TIMES. 
BY AN OCTOGENARIAN, 


Who Stood by his Knee in Youth, and Sat at his 
Table in Manhood. 


[Ready June 10th, 


“Whatever Sheridan has done, or chosen to do, has 
been par excellence always the best of its kind. He has 
written the best comedy, the best opera, the best farce (it 
is only too good for a farce), and the best address—the 
monologue on Garrick; and, to crown all, delivered the 
very best oration—the famous Begum speech—ever con- 
ceived or heard in this country.””—Brron. 


In 2 vols. 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THE 


REIGN OF WILLIAM IV. 


INCLUDING 


THE PARLIAMENTARY REFORMATION OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
Tn 2 vols. [About June 25th, 


In 3 vols., post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 


“THE MADMAN OF 
ST. JAMES’”’ 


FROM THE DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 
[June 25th. 


Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 


ZYME; 
’ 
OR, THE MASKELYNES OF MASKELYNE. 
[June Lith, 


1 yol., post 8vo. price 10s. 


“PERSUASIONS.” 


By tHe Rev. T. H. BALL, 
St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn. 
[June 20th, 


1 vol., demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


“M A N:” 


CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO A PRESENT AND 
FUTURE STATE OF BEING. 


By tHE Rev. JOHN LOCKHART ROSS, M.A. 
Vicar of Avebury-cum-Winterbourn, Monkton, Wilts, 
Author of “The Traces of Primitive Truth,” ‘The 


Church and the Civil Power,”’ ‘‘ Letters on 
Secession to Rome,” &c., &c. 
[June 21s. 


FRANK MARLAND’ 
MANUSCRIPTS; 
OR, MEMOIRS OF A MODERN TEMPLAR. 
3y FREDERICK F. BRANDT, 
[Next Week. 





In 1 vol. 








of“ Matuew Paxton.” 3 vols. 
“ We shall be greatly surprised if‘ A Good Time Coming’ does not 
become a very popular book.”’—Chronicle. 


LIFE’S FORESHADOWINGS. By W. G. 


WILLS, Esq. 3 vols. 


A MOTHER'S TRIAL. By the Author of 


“The Discipline of eal ’ &e. 1 vol. with Illustrations by 





50, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, W. 





Binket Fosren, 7s. 6d. bound. (Next week. | 


THE OLD CHATEAU. 


In 2 vols. [Ready June \0th. 





LONDON : J. F. HOPE, 
16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 23, 1359. 





REVIEWS. 
—~+——_- 

History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon 
in 1815 to the Accession of Louis Napoleon 
in 1852. By Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., 
D.C.L. Vol. VIII., and Supplementary 
Volume, containing Index. (Blackwood.) 


Tue eighth and concluding volume of Sir 
Archibald Alison’s last work contains the 
History of the Wars in China and India in 
1841 and 1842 ; that of our Indian Adminis- 
tration to the end of Lord Dalhousie’s Go- 
vernment in 1856; the History of France 
from the Revolution of February to the 
Usurpation of Louis Napoleon; that of the 
Italian Revolution and of the War between 
Piedmont and Austria in 1848 and 1849 ; and 
also the History of the various Revolutions in 
Germany; the War against Denmark, and 
the War of Independence which the Hun- 
garians waged against Austria. The volume 
consists of 908 pages, and each of its 
chapters is a book in itself. If ponderous 
tomes and the wide spreading of matter 
be a claim to distinction, then Alison is 
certain of his place among the most 
distinguished historians of ancient and 
of modern times. A busy jotter-down of 
events in all countries of Europe, pas- 
sionately devoted to the production of 
works of modern history, he can boast of a 
numerous progeny of bulky children. His 
works make up a respectable library, and 
such is their weight, that the strong right 
hand which produced them would in vain be 
strained to the task of lifting them. Spite of 
these claims to the consideration and respect 
of his contemporaries,few writers have so uni- 
formly, so continuously, so incessantly been 
assailed by the critical organs of almost all 
parties ; and it is certainly not a slight proof 
of invincible determination and singleness of 
purpose, that Sir Archibald Alison should 
have continued to lavish the works of his 
hand upon an ungrateful and deprecating 
public. His perseverance has found its 
reward. The Scotch historian, marching at 
the head of 27 or 30 volumes, is an esta- 
blished, a stubborn fact; and however 
opinions may differ as to his place in con- 
temporary literature, there can be no doubt 
about the fact that he has a place of some 
sort, and that he holds it. 

In many instances the animosity which 
assailed Sir Archibald’s literary career has 
been prompted by party considerations. 
The Scotch historian is a party man and his 
writings are deeply imbued with a party 
spirit. In his account of the struggles and 
convulsions which marred the fortunes of 
the continental nations, he invariably leans 
to the side of established authority ; his 
sympathies are for law, no matter how lawless 
that law may be; for order, though that 
order be but a whitewashed sepulchre; and 
for tranquillity, even though that tranquillity 
were the quiet of a graveyard. In home 
affairs, too, he is prone to make light of those 
evils which we know from hearsay only, 
and to fret at the temporary inconveniences 
and dangers which at times are engendered 
by the constitution and the laws of Great 
Britain. The Affghanistan War, for instance, 
suggests to him a “ moral lesson” respecting 
“the combined arrogance in diekonete 
demand with the determined resistance to 


military preparations,which arethe invariable , 





characteristics in the outset of multitudinous | 


rule, when it is really, and not in name 
merely, established.” Wary how he commits 


| 


| 


Now it must be clear to the commonest 
understanding that the rabble of Genoa were 
as little likely to cry—‘“ A bas les Jeswites!” 


himself too far, he betrays on this and other | as the unwashed of Lambeth are likely to 
occasions an impatience of parliamentary | express their sentiments by such cries as 
rule and a hankering after a strong govern- |“ A bas le Reform Bill de Milor Derby!” 


ment—say a king advised by a privy council | “ Vive Roupell lami du peuple!” 


of barons in the Plantagenet style. 

We have no wish again to moot the vexed 
question how far an absolute and colourless 
impartiality is necessary or desirable in his- 
torical composition. Enough that such an 
impartiality is impossible so long as history 
is written by men and not by machines. 
Could a man born of woman produce such 
a work, the result would prove wearisome 
at first, disgusting afterwards, and finally 
repulsive. But in our opinion it is 
equally beyond dispute that history ought 
not to be written by party men and 
fanatics. A ruling thought or passion, 
violent loves and fierce hatreds combine in 
such a case to falsify historic truth, and the 
very sincerity of the narrator is an additional 
reason for suspecting the correctness of his 
statements. A history of the popes by Dr. 
Cumming, and a history of the Reformation 
by Cardinal Wiseman, are alike incapable of 
influencing any but the devoted adherents of 
the two divines. 

Apart from the partisan spirit which per- 
vades Sir Archibald Alison’s writings, there 
is in all his works, but more especially in 
this eighth and last volume of his “ History 
of Europe,” a want of correctness, which is 
fatal to any pretensions that may be set up 
by so diffuse a writer. To analyse his books, 
to show the materials with which he worked, 
and the manner in which he used them, 
would be almost a treatise on the art of his- 
toriography made easy. It is true that a 
writer of modern history has to gather his 
materials from the most various sources, and 
that in many instances they come to him in 
avery crude state. But it is equally true 
that his first duty and his greatest merit con- 
sists in sifting those materials, in examining 
the greater or lesser trustworthiness of the 
various sources at his command, and that 
the matter which he reproduces should be free 
from crudity. With all due allowance for 
party feelings, it is his bounden duty to pro- 
duce a work, which, however deficient in 
genius, shall be correct in its details; a 
book which may be safely used as a work of 
reference by his contemporaries, and which, 
at least in the matter of names and dates, 
shall be an authority for future writers. 
In this correctness, the most elementary 
desideratum in a historian of our own times, 
Sir Archibald Alison is wofully deficient, 
more especially in his chapters on the his- 
tory of Germany, Austria, and Hungary. 
His correctness in the spelling of Chinese 
and Indian names is a necessary virtue, for 
his authorities, Davis, Sir W. Gough, Kaye, 
Sale, &c. &c., gave the names correctly, and 
Sir Archibald had but to copy them. The 
same remark applies to the French and 
Italian names ; but the names of the Ger- 
mans and Hungarians, great and small, who 
figured in the revolutionary drama of 1848 
and 1849 are so distorted, that the men who 
own these names would scarcely recognise 
themselves. The cause of this incorrectness 
may be guessed from the following extract, 
descriptive of the outbreak of the Italian 
revolution in 1848 : 

‘*At Genoa, on the 3rd of January, a crowd 
assembled with the ecries—‘ A bas les Jesuites / 
Vive la Gard Civique!’ And the citizens were 
forced to sign a petition to the king,” &c. 





We have 
heard a great deal of the universality of 
education on the Continent, and possibly 
the majority among educated Italians would 
not confound “ droits du timbre” with 
timber duties; but until proof be shown to 
the contrary, we doubt whether a familiar 
acquaintance with the French language is 
among the accomplishments of the lower 
classes in Italy, Germany, or a Sir 
Archibald Alison is indebted to French 
newspapers and pamphlets for his accounts 
of the revolutionary wars of the Continent ; 
and the French are notorious perverters of 
all foreign names. Thus it is doubtless owing 
to French inspiration that he gives us a 
list of the Prussian Cabinet of November, 
1848, in which two names are so thoroughly 
misspelt, as to be unrecognisable. In the 
chapter on Austria, Herr Sedlnitzki, the 
chief of the Vienna Police, is introduced as 
Herr Sidintzka ; Chevalier Bruck, the emi- 
nent Austrian minister, is mentioned as 
Chevalier Bonk; and Chevalier Thienfeld, 
also a minister, is transformed into Cheva- 
lier Thunfuld. We might multiply examples; 
but the few we have mentioned will give 
a fair idea of Sir Archibald’s manner of 
quoting names from French authorities. 
Possibly some of our readers may think this 
solicitude about foreign names pedantic, and 
assuredly it were the extreme of pedantry to 
notice such blunders in the columns of a 
daily paper, into which they have been 
inserted by some overworked and under- 
~ hack of a translator and condenser. 

ut noblesse oblige ! the Scotch baronet who 
has had ten years’ time to collect his infor- 
mation and sift his materials, stands in a 
different position from, and cannot claim the 
same indulgence which is freely accorded to 
Mr. Briefless, writing against time in the 
small hours of the morning in the hot and 
crowded reporters’ room of a newspaper 
office. What would be our opinion of some 
continental Alison, who, professing to de- 
scribe the events of the 10th of April, 1848, 
were to tell us that on that memorable day 
the Chartists were headed by Mr. Farrar 
O’Connel ; that their designs were frustrated 
by the imposing attitude of the London 
Gardes Nationauz, and the regular Garde 
Municipale under the direction of Sir 
Richard Mann, and that Count Robert Paal, 
Lord John Rasselas, Lord George Benning, 
and the Chevalier Wool did duty among 
the Gardes Nationaux of their respective 
sections ? 

Ludicrous as this perversion of names is 
in the case of persons, it becomes distressing 
in Sir Archibald’s accounts of strategical 
operations. On page 684 we are informed 
that General Bem had concentrated a force 
of 30,000 men in the neighbourhood of 
Zemenwar, and had laid siege to that town, 
which is not to be found in any map of 
Hungary which has come under our notice. 
But as a town named Temesvar is in 
Hungary, and as that town was actually 
besieged by General Bem, we have a right 
to suppose that it is Temesvar to which Sir 
Archibald refers. General Guyon, an En- 
glishman by birth and education, has to 
thank Sir Archibald Alison for the post- 
humous bestowal of a title. He is perse- 
veringly mentioned as Count Guyon. On 





a 


‘the Hungarian commander “ encountered 
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the same page (p. 686), we read that Georgey 
on his march downwards from the Car- 
pathians : 

**Descended by Iglo down the valleys, the 
waters of which floated into the Theiss.” 

In his progress through these marvellous 
valleys whose waters floated into the Theiss 


General Schlick, who had come down from 
Epirus.” Along march this from Greece 
to the foot of the Carpathians! But there 
can be no mistake about it, for a few lines 
further on we are told: 

** After several bloody combats, in which the 
élite of the regular Hungarian troops were brought 
into action, he at length succeeded in foreing back 
the Imperialists, who retired towards Epirus. 

A reader familiar with the main features of 
the Hungarian war will, after some diffi- 
culty, come to the conclusion that it was the 
town of Eperies to which Sir Archibald 
alludes, but what must be the astonishment 


tion, he attempted to cut his throat. Owing 
to the gash he succeeded in inflicting upon 
his neck, the original sentence could not be 
executed; and the unfortunate man, half 
dead with the loss of blood, and unable 
to utter a cry of any kind, was dragged 
to the place of execution and shot. ‘The 
last disgrace was spared him, not from 
mercy, but from necessity. 

We have frequently referred to Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s hand, to whose perseverance 
and strength the public are indebted for 
whatever benefit they may derive from his 
writings. His head can claim little credit 
in the transaction. Too little credit at 
times for the merest commonest decencies, 
even of that sort of composition which may 
be designated as “ making a free copy.” The 
55th chapter opens thus : 

‘On the 5th December the new Emperor 


issued a proclamation, in which he said: We 
are convinced of the necessity and value of free 





and dismay of the student who opens our 


author’s pages with a view to the gaining of | 


information ! 

There is no concealing the fact that Sir 
Archibald Alison performs his task in an 
easy and somewhat slovenly manner. Por- 
tions of his history are bodily copied from 
the daily papers, and thus, after a grandilo- 
quent paragraph about insurgents who had 
“put themselves out of the pale of humanity,” 
and who “ could not complain if the ruthless 
maxim, ve victis, which they had applied 
to others, now recoiled upon themselves,” 
the reader is informed that : 

‘**Among those executed was Robert Blum, 
the deputy from Frankfort, who was tried by 
court martial on the 8th inst., and next day shot.” 

Next to an occasional and literal transcript 
of portions of the letters of “our special 
correspondent,” Sir Archibald’s great source 
of information, his constant authority, is a 
French writer named Balleydier, who has 
dressed up the history of the Viennese and 


Hungarian Revolutions in that easy, conven- | 


tional, melodramatic style which is as it were 
a second nature to fourth and fifth class 
French authors. All the statements of this 
writer are adopted and unhesitatingly adapted 
by the cautious, wary, sceptical Scotchman, 
whom experience has taught that the easiest 
mode of historical compilation is the trans- 
luting some obscure foreign author and 
passing the translation off as an original 
work, Sir Archibald Alison, leaning upon 
Balleydier, asserts that the wretched Robert 
Blum, who was “tried by court martial on 
the 8th inst.,” died with unshaken fortitude. 
The reverse is notoriously the case. The 
Frenchman kills the victims with a dash 
and a flourish, which would be admirable 
but for its liability to become stale, and Sir 
Archibald, who translates and appropriates, 
falls into the same hackneyed, vaudeville 
style : 

** Messenhauser, commander of the armed force 
in Vienna, was also condemned and met death 
with the like fortitude. He was fearful of the 
disgrace of being hanged, and uttered a ery of joy 
when he heard he was to be shot” (p. 671). 

Seven pages further on we read the follow- 
ing concerning Count Louis Batthyany : 

‘*He was handed over, after some weeks, to a 
court-martial, by which he was condemned to 
death, and next day executed. He was appre- 
hensive of being sentenced to be hanged, and uttered 
a cry of joy when he heard he was to be shot.” 

The fact is that Count Batthyany was 
sentenced to death on the gallows; and that, 
to avoid the ignominy of this mode of execu- 


institutions, and enter with confidence on the 
path of a prosperous restoration of the monarchy. 
On the basis of true liberty, on the basis of the 
equality of rights of all our people, and the 
equality of all citizens before the law, and on the 
basis of their equally partaking in the represen- 
tation and legislation, the country will rise to its 
| ancient grandeur,” &c. 

Thus does the proclamation drag on its 
weary length until it comes to its natural 
end in some portion or other of the text 
before us. But where it ends is a mystery; 
for Sir Archibald’s strong right hand foists 
on it a portion of a leading article, published 
by some journal on the Emperor's acces- 
sion; and the junction is made with such 

| consummate skill, that it would be impos- 
sible for the most sharp-nosed critic to 
scent the point of fusion, and say where 
the proclamation ends, and where the leading 
article begins. The consequence is, that the 
unwary reader, still fondly fancying he reads 
‘the Austrian Emperor’s proclamation, is 
| shocked by what appears to him most ab- 
surdly and outrageously conceited declara- 
tions, such as for instance ; 











*¢ And now fresh and healthy blood has been 
poured into the veins of the monarchy by the 
elevation to the throne of a young Emperor, whose 
disposition and character are of the happiest augury, 
and who is surrounded by Ministers determined 
to pursue a course of constitutional policy and 
abandon the Metternich system of despotism and 
seclusion.” 

The whole readers (we borrow one of Sir 
Archibald’s peculiar idioms) who, at some 
future period, may light upon these volumes, 
will of course conclude that modesty was not 
among the virtues of the young Emperor, 
who could address his subjects in this 
strain of self-laudation. Nothing can be 
more just, nothing less true than such an 
inference. The Alisonian hand has done it 
all: his loyal mind would shrink with horror 
from so gross a libel upon Francis Joseph. 

Another extract to show the melodramatic 
manner which Sir Archibald Alison con- 
descends to copy from his great original, 
Balleydier. The scene is Vienna; the actors 
a set of clamorous, disputatious, sententious, 
pragmatical Germans, assembled to concert 
measures for a revolution : 


‘The conspirators met in a secret chamber 
at Vienna, with the greatest precautions against 
discovery, or the admission of any one who 
did not belong to the affiliated societies. 
The chairman then introduced the subject :— 
‘We have received information from one of our 
associates in the War-oflice, that on the day after 


a coup-de-main ; but we shall be beforehand with 
him. What say you, brethren?’—‘Yes, yes,’ 
arose on all sides. ‘It is well,’ replied the 
president : ‘a revolution is a fine thing, brethren ; 
but to render it profitable, it must be really one, 
and not a mere caricature. What we require is a 
revolution of the people with bared arms, locks 
tossed by the winds, wrath in their eyes, and the 
fusil in their hands.’-—‘ And not a riot,’ added 
another; ‘what we require is a revolution with 
barricades and war in the streets.’—‘ And not a 
bourgeois manifestation with rose-water and sugar- 
candy.’—‘ A revolution like that of Danton and 
Robespierre.—‘ And not a parody, as that of 
Louis Blanc and Lamartine.’—‘ In fine, a revolu- 
tion of Titans and men.’—‘ And not a caprice of 
pigmies, or a phantasy of poets, —‘ What we 
require, in fine,’ said the president, with an 
earnest and solemn voice, ‘is a revolution with 
corpses enough to satisfy the vengeance of the 
people, and a victim elevated enough to compromise 
the people, and render a retreat impossible. Do you 
understand me, brethren ?’—‘ Yes, yes,’ arose on 
all sides. ‘We demand justice.’—‘ Against 
whom ?’—‘ Latour.’—‘ Agreed, agreed ; justice to 
the people, death to Latour, life and independence 
to Germany.’ ” 


How concise, terse, sparkling, and pointed 
these strophes and anti-strophes! How ad- 
mirably adapted for a theatre on the Boule- 
vards, and how magic the action on (again 
we borrow the Alisonian idiom) the whole 
Parisians. But alas! how unlike the inter- 
minable harangues, the historical deductions, 
the laboured classical allusions of a conclave 
of pipe-smoking, beer-bibbing German con- 
spirators ! 

In the summer of 1848 Prince Lichnowski 
and Major Auerswald were murdered by a 
rabble of rioters at Frankfort. Major 
Auerswald died on the spot; Prince Lich- 
nowski, shockingly mutilated, was rescued 
and taken to an hospital, where he lingered 
on for many hours, and expired at last in 
excruciating torments. Since both died, it 
matters little which of the two died first, 
but for the sake of accuracy we wish Sir 
Archibald had not reversed the case. He 
tells us that “death soon put a period to the 
sufferings” of Prince Lichnowski, whom he 
mentions as Prince Lechnovski, and that 
Major Auerswald, still breathing, was carried 
to a field adjoining the town, &c. 


In a work of modern history we have 
scarcely any opportunities of testing Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s soundness in ancient lore, but 
the few occasions on which he refers to the 
distant past suggest an unfavourable idea 
of his historical and ethnographical studies. 
On page 481 he volunteers the information 
that the Prussians, “consisting of Goths 
from Southern Scandinavia, are the descend- 
ants of a bold and intrepid race, which had 
maintained on the banks of the Elbe and in 
the Hyrcanian forest, a desperate conflict 
with Charlemagne,” &e. This description 
applies to the one province of Westphalia, and 
to no other portion of the Prussian monarchy. 
Sir Archibald mistakes one-sixth for the 
whole. He is equally unfortunate in his 
account of the character and disposition of 
these descendants of the Southern Goths, 
who, according to his statement, from the 
first “ embraced the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion.” Prussia is a Protestant state, and 
two-thirds of the Prussians are Protestants, 
but the Westphalian Saxons, who defeated 
Tiberius, and severely tried the power of 
Charlemagne, are almost all Catholics, and 
the counties of Minster, Minden, and Pader- 
born, the only Saxon districts in the king- 
dom, are to this day the head-quarters of 








to-morrow the traitor Latour is about to execute 


Romanism in Prussia. 
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Botany and Religion. 
AM. M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition. 
Edinburgh (A. & C. Black.) 


THIS is a re-issue of a small work, the first 
edition of which appeared some years ago, 
in which Professor Balfour aims at exhibit- 
ing, in a popular and generally interesting 
form, the numerous arguments and illustra- 
tions which are furnished by his peculiar 
branch of physical science to the records of 
revealed religion, as contained in the bible. 
The present edition is considerably enlarged, 
and, in many material respects, improved. 
Many new facts relating to the structure and 
physiology of plants have been added; the geo- 
graphical distribution of plants has been more 
fully dwelt upon, and a special chapter has 
been inserted upon the principles of natural 
classification in the vegetable kingdom. 
Considerable additions have also been made 
to the number of the wood-cuts, which are 
now profusely scattered throughout the 
work, and which, as a general rule, are very 
carefully executed, and serve admirably the 
purposes of illustration for which they are 


By J. H. Balfour, 


designed. These improvements, it will be 
observed, are confined entirely to the 
botanical portion of Professor Balfour’s | 


book: the remaining portion, in which the 
facts of botanical science are applied to the 
illustration and support of Scripture, has 
not, at least to any material degree, under- 
gone a corresponding alteration. In its | 
present form the volume may be safely | 
recommended as a popular introduction to 
Botany, the leading facts concerning the | 
structure, arrangement, and general economy | 
of plants being stated with clearness and 
precision, and in just sufficient detail to 
give solidity to the general view. The work 
is designed, we are informed, especially for 
the use of the young; to which fact is, we | 
presume, to be attributed the presence of the 
numerous poetical quotations and episodical 
narrations which are sown broad-cast through 
the book with a profusion which does credit 
to the liberality, if not to the judgment, of 
the author. 

But, while we speak in terms of well- | 
deserved praise of the execution of the | 
scientific portion of the volumes before us, | 
we must not forget that it has another, and, | 
in the eyes of its author, a far more im- | 
portant object than that of merely serving as 
a popular introduction to botanical studies. 
The chief design of the book is, in Professor 
Balfour's own words, “to bring prominently 
forward the relation between the Word and 
the works of God, and the light which they | 
mutually throw on each other; and to point 
out the value of science as a handmaid of | 
religion.” It therefore becomes our duty to 
examine the manner in which this design is 
carried out. The line of argument which is | 
naturally and usually employed for the 
establishment of this position, is to dwell 
upon the numerous and striking instances 
afforded by the physical world of the adap- 
tation of means to ends, which furnish to 
every thinking and unprejudiced mind such 
Wresistible proofs of the existence of a 
Supreme and intelligent Creator. This, 
however, has already been done so often, 
and so completely, that it may fairly be 
doubted whether the cause of revealed reli- 
gion is materially benefited by a mere 
recapitulation of what is already universally 
familiar. Even so distinguished a botanist 
as Professor Balfour can adduce no new in- | 


stances of such adaptation from the vege- | 


| do not impede his growth. 


| of his sparing the inhabitants thereof. 


organic life as the reciprocity of functions in 
plants and animals, marvellous as they are, 
have been insisted on so repeatedly, that 
they can scarcely be imagined to gain in 
cogency by further repetition. There is, 
however, another method of showing the 
relation between the Word and the works of 
God, which, though not less extensively 
employed, is, from its very nature, far from 
being so completely exhausted as that of 
which we have just spoken. This consists 
in applying physical phenomena to the illus- 
tration of the language, whether metapho- 
rical or simply narrative, of the Bible. This 
mode of illustration has generally, and in 
our opinion justly, been considered as proper 
rather to the preacher than to the scientific 
man. We have the highest authority for 
the use of parables in religious teaching; 
but they were employed for a widely different 
purpose from that of showing that physical 
phenomena afford proofs of the truth of reli- 
gious doctrines. Yet this is the method 
which Professor Balfour especially prefers. 
Gifted with a lively imagination, and posses- 


| Sing an unusual store of scientific knowledge, 


he finds no difficulty in devising fanciful 
analogies between the language of Scripture 
and the phenomena of nature, which may 
well be envied, and will probably be bor- 
rowed, by many a popular preacher. We 
have not space to quote many instances of 
this facile illustration; but will refer for 
examples to the comparison of the growth of 
the believer to that of an endogenous plant 


| at p. 96: 


‘*His age is determined by his nearness to 
heaven. His stature, as Solomon says, is like the 
palm-tree (Cant. vii. 7), and he grows up to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ 
(Eph. iv. 13). He grows in a bleak and barren 
wilderness, but he has sources of joy and of 
refreshing which the world knows not. The 
allurements of the world twine round him, and he 
is surrounded by trials and temptations, but they 
He towers above all, 
pointing heavenward. Linnzeus called the palms 
the princes of the vegetable kingdom. So the 


| believer, as a prince, has power with God, and 
| prevails through his living Head (Gen. xxxii. 28). 


The palm, which used to be a frequent tree in 
Palestine, is now said to be rare. Like the 
righteous, it has been rooted out, and is, as it 
were, a small remnant in a land where once it 
flourished in beauty and vigour. The clusters of 
fruit which palms produce when old, and the fatty 


| oils which they supply, may be referred to in the 


statement that the righteous ‘shall still bring 
forth fruit in old age; and they shall be fat and 
flourishing’ (Ps. xcii. 14).” 

Another remarkable instance occurs at 
pp. 133, 135 in the use which is made of 
the functions of leaves : 

‘‘The functions of leaves may be used to illus- 
trate the Christian life. The world lieth in dark- 
ness in the wicked one (1 John v. 19). 
the prince of the power of the air (Eph. ii. 2), and 
he has poisoned the moral atmosphere. The 
people of God are the children of the light and of 
the day ; they are not of the night nor of darkness 
(1 Thes. v. 5). A new life is imparted to them, 
and the light of the glorious gospel has shined 
into their hearts (2 Cor. iv. 4—6). 
the shining of the Sun of Righteousness, who has 
arisen upon them with healing in his wings (Mal. 
iv. 2). So long as they are in His light, they are 


| green and vigorous; and they are made the 
| means, in His hand, of purifying the spiritual air. 


They make the light shine before men, that 


| others, seeing their good works, may glorify their 


Father who is in heaven (Matt. v. 16). Their 
presence on the earth is made by God the reason 
Ten 
righteous would have saved Sodom (Gen. xviii. 


Satan is | 


They live in | 


owes tg the despised people of God! Of them- 
selves, however, they can do nothing : it is only 
in the light of Christ. If left in darkness, they 
would pollute the atmosphere. The more fully 
the Sun of Righteousness shines on them, the 
more spiritual vigour and growth do they display. 
Often He hides His face under a cloud, but still 
there is light ; and although in such seasons their 
faith may languish, yet it will revive, for the 
clouds and mist shall pass away, and there will 
be, as it were, the clear shining after rain (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 4). 

‘“‘It has been already mentioned that the green 
colour of leaves is due to the action of light, and 
that when kept long in darkness they become 
pale. In preparing certain delicacies for the 
table, the gardener blanches plants, that is to say, 
he makes them grow in darkness, or at least par- 
tially covered from the light. In this way the 
plants lose their green colour, and they do not 
form their proper secretions. In place of woody 
fibres, only delicate cells and spirals are produced, 
and the plants are rendered tender. Thus the 
leaf-stalks of celery and sea-kale and the shoots of 
asparagus are made fit for use. The heart of the 
cabbage is rendered white and delicate by the 
outer leaves screening it from light. By the same 
process the odours of plants are weakened or 
| destroyed. 

‘* Leaves exhibit peculiar forms in consequence 
of being folded so as to produce what are called 
pitchers. There are various kinds of pitcher- 
plants One of the Indian pitcher-plants, 
called Dischidia Raflesiuna, climbs to the top of 
the lofty trees and produces pitchers only among 
the upper leaves. There it is that the plant sends 
out little rootlets which enter the pitchers and 
derive nourishment from the rain and dew which 
are thus collected. So it is that in rising to places 
of eminence and distinction, we ouglit ever to 
carry with us that reservoir of Truth, whence 
alone we can derive the precious dews of heaven, 
to refresh and invigorate our souls.” 

Such being the method which Professor 
Balfour especially employs for carrying out 
the principal object which he has in view, 
we cannot award to what we are warranted 
by the title in designating the religious 
portion of his book the same praise which 
we have gladly given to that portion which 
is exclusively botanical. While we entirely 
agree in his opinion that the results of the 
study of physical science tend rather to con- 
firm than to overthrow the records of reve- 
lation, we cannot think that the method by 
which he chiefly exhibits their connection is 
likely to remove the doubts of those, whom, 
in terms unhappily not unusual, he desig- 
nates as “ parties who, by the acquisition of 
unsanctified scientific information, have 
been led into the depths of infidelity and 
pantheism.” 











The Mothers of Great Men. By Mrs. Ellis. 
(Bentley.) 
WE thought that Mrs. Ellis had run through 
the whole scale of woman’s relations, objects, 
perfections, and idealisations ; for she has 
embalmed every kind of character and oceu- 
pation in the most crystalline of cant, and 
has gone very far to render nauseous and 
sickening a subject which is naturally dear 
to every true man. We have had the 
Mothers of England preached to in a fine, 
| high-minded strain, much as if the mother 
| of the Gracchi had been engrafted on toa 
| temperance Dorcas, or a Phillis with a dis- 
trict and a mission; the Daughters of 
| England have been painted with an ethereal 
| brush, dipped in super-sensuous colours, and 
| have come out, after the process, as little 
like real women of passionate blood and 
wilful flesh as it is possible to be; the 
Wives of England have been told to look and 





table world. Such facts in the economy of | 32). How little do the world think of what it | see what angelic beings they are, while led 
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gently to the knowledge of that great matri- 
monial mystery, how to rule their resist- 
ing husbands by feigned concessions, and 
by a submission that is deceit ; and now we 
have the Mothers of Great Men dug up 
from their quiet graves, to be decked out in 
the flimsy Ellisian morality, and all their 
steadfast works of love and strength ren- 
dered weak and meretricious by the simper- 
ing air of conscious virtue which their 
biographer has managed to fling about 
them. Why cannot Mrs. Ellis be content 
with the amount of folly that she has already 
set afloat on the woman’s question, and 
turn to other matters of human life, which 
haply she may treat with less wordiness, 
less windiness, and more common sense 
than it has been given to her to treat of 
women and their various missions ? 

The barest record of names is enough for 
Mrs. Ellis. Doddridge’s mother, of whom 
nothing is known but that she taught her 
son the Bible history from the old Dutch 
tiles on the chimney-piece, and Cowper's 
mother, who died when he was six years old, 
have their honourable mention, and come in 
for their due share of laudation. Of 
Saint Monica, chiefly incited thereto by 
what she calls Airey Scheffer’s picture, 
our authoress has plenty to say; though 
in point of fact it is Saint Augustine, 
not his mother, who is the centre-figure of 
the picture. Alfred’s young stepdame, in- 
structress, and playmate, Judith, claims also 
her place among the maternal influences; 
and Letitia Bonaparte, Napoleon’s mother, 
has quite a prominent holding. She has the 
post of honour, too, in the frontispiece, where 
she is figured infinitely more like a rather 
well-looking mother of Punch than like the 
beautiful old classic matron for whom she 
posed, and was always held to resemble. 
About the middle of the book we have 
another portrait, cheaply and badly en- 
graved, designing to show what manner of 
woman was Jeanne d’Albret, who there is 
made of a mean and shrewish countenance, 
with nothing loveable or notable about her. 
Her life, or memoir, which is lengthy, exalts 
her as the saving grace and power of her 
time and court, and Henry IV. is supposed 
to owe all his virtues to her training, while his 
faults came wind-sown, or through the defec- 
tive leaningsof Antoine de Bourbon. Goethe’s 
mother tells again the story of the crimson 
cloak and golden clasps, with which her 
Wolfgang skated through the arch of the 
bridge “like a god,” and Jean Paul is made 
again to open his great, strong heart in 
Mrs. Ellis’s diluted pages. Francis I. has a 
side pedestal erected, profile-wise, by that 
wheron stands a lifeless sketchy outline of 
Louisa of Savoy, whose intricate nature Mrs. 
Kllis found too complex and difficult to treat 
with precision ; and Marguerite d’Angouléme 
-stands in the same botched, unfinished state 
beside them. Mrs. Ellis may have wished to 
write a remarkable book. She has simply 
made a remarkable failure. 

It is singular to notice with what uniform 
disrespect and depreciation the characters of 
men are handled by the whole sect of woman 
worshippers, so fashionable and notorious at 
this present time. To be a man is to be the 
object of many a pretty sneer and fleer, many 
a pouting sarcasm or strong-minded blow, 
which has only its impotence to shield it 
from retaliation. For contempt is a strong 
barrier between the mighty and the 
weak. The whole school seems incapable 
of any unsexual judgment, and parcels 
out vice and virtue according to physica’ 





organisation, with the naivest possible igno- | 
rance of a truer philosophy. According to | 
this sect, headed by Mrs. Ellis, as high | 
priestess of the gospel of cant which it | 
preaches, men are admirable only according 
to the degree and kind of female influence 
that has been brought to bear upon them; 
their faults come from their own depravity, 
or from the depravity incorporated in the 
father. Anyhow, the mother escapes all 
adverse criticism; from us, because of the 
decorous chivalry which refuses to discover 
evil in what was intended by nature to be 
man’s ideal ; from them, by the esprit de corps 
which induces some women to hold by their 
own sex for good or evil, and to find every 
one in fault but “one ofus.” And doubtless 
women do represent the softer virtues of 
life. They are less rugged than men, because 
less battered by circumstances, less torn and 
hustled in the great fray into which we are 
obliged to rush often before manhood has 
braced the boy’s soft muscles or strung the 
youth’s sensitive nerves; they go through 
fewer trials, are exposed tomilder formsof evil, 
have smaller temptations to withstand, and 
above all, have infinitely less to unlearn than 
we, when the course of life has led us through 
the whirlwind to the quiet lake among the 
steadfast hills. So that we naturally look to 
them for all pure teaching and lofty moral- 
ities, while to us belong the active strength, 
the power, the energy, the manly daring, the 
dauntless will, by which the world is moved 
and the noblest histories written. It isa 
sorry philosophy that would degrade one 
section of the human race for the sake of 
another section; a poor praise that must 
take from one to heap on to another, and 
cannot bestow in fairness and liberality to 
all. Our principal objection to Mrs. Ellis 
and her school is that they not only talk 
twaddle, but that they talk mischievous 
twaddle, untrue twaddle, twaddle that eats 
into the mind as rust eats into steel, and 
leaves ugly stains which cannot be effaced 
by any after application of emery powder and 
oil rag. Themselves the fruit of a reaction, 
they are sowing seed for an after revulsion 
which will sweep away all the poetry 
and idealisation now hanging about women ; 
and, as Mr. Thackeray has taught us 
how, will reveal the infinite littleness and 
unworthiness, and craft and falsehood, with 
all the other vices of weakness, which, as 
well as the diviner gifts of gentleness and 
love, belong so signally to them. Over 
praise is a dangerous thing to handle. Like 
the rod of the magician, when cast down at 
the feet of the idol, it too often becomes a 
serpent let loose by your own hand; and 
where you looked to have the almond flower 
with its brilliant promise of future fruit, you 
see only a hissing head with its poison fangs 
displayed. 

We hope that Mrs. Ellis is not minded to 
utilise her idea in all its branches, and to 
give us a series of the wives and daughters, 
nieces, aunts, cousins, and grand-daughters 
of Great Men, all bound in uniform bindings, 
making what advertisements call “a com- 
plete ladies’ library.” We dare say a collec- 
tion of mildly exciting memoirs might be 
written on the babies of great men, the 
grandmothers of great men, the foster- 
mothers, step-mothers, and mothers-in-law 
of great men; but the world is really too 
busy to need such recreation, and life is far 
too serious a matter with most of us to be 
able to bear patiently with such intrusive 





inanities. Really, if feeble-minded persons 
encourage this kind of literature, we must 


add a clause to a certain well-known petition : 
“ Ab operibus Ellisic libera nos!” We consign 
this book ruthlessly to the great limbo of 
cant and imperfection ; for, in truth, it is a 
most wordy, fragmentary, and unsatisfactory 
realisation of an idea. As Mrs. Ellis con- 
fesses, she worked up to her title ; made her 
theory before collecting her facts; and so 
found herself at the end of her task with 
nothing complete but that title, and with 
her theory flourishing in entire isolation 
from any well-wrought facts to support it. 
The mothers of great men have generally 
been great; but Mrs. Ellis has failed to 
show how or why, and has simply added to 
the plethoric world of books, but nothing to 
the worlds of thought, of knowledge, or of 
wisdom. 








Manual of the Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Human Mind. By the Rev. James 
Carlile, D.D. Second Edition. (Hall, Vir- 
tue, & Co.) 


WE have no wish to be severe upon Dr. 
Carlile, because he is evidently a man with 
good ability and good intentions. But among 
his many virtues he certainly does not 
possess that of modesty. He has yet to 
learn that to write even an elementary 
manual of psychology requires more than an 
elementary knowledge of it. He has come 
to a very proper conclusion as to what is the 
right thing to be done, but not so as to his 
own capacity for doing it. The alphabet of 
knowledge is his encyclopedia. He knows 
little and says much. He has entered the 
new school, but he brings with him the 
traditions of the old. Just as every capper 
of rhymes used to call himself a poet, so 
every dabbler in metaphysics claimed the 
title of philosopher. The most difficult of 
studies was one of the commonest. Every 
fresh adventurer who could master philo- 
sophical slang put pen to paper and gained 
a reputation for profundity by an exhibition 
of bathos. Dr. Carlile is not the worst spe- 
cimen of his class; he has a clear brain and 
good sense; some parts of his work are at 
least free from blunders; but there is about 
as much knowledge of his subject as a clever 
student at Guy’s might be supposed to have 
of anatomy, and about as much temerity in 
publishing a manual of it. 

Nor is this the only point in which Dr. 
Carlile follows the traditions of the good old 
pre-Kantian past. His little book is a 
universal farrago. He begins with the 
“infinitude of worlds moving with incon- 
ceivable velocities,’ and ends with “ the 
blunders of the hole-and-corner proceedings 
of the lawyers” in the case of the Irish 


Presbyterian marriages. In the course of 


his transit, he states his opinions on the 
subjects of the fine arts, war, natural theology, 
inspiration, Romanism, the French revolu- 
tion, and the Court of Chancery. Nothing 
that he happens to think of is considered 
foreign to his subject. Painfully conscious 
that this is his only chance of a hearing, he 
acts upon the principle that everything in 
the universe is connected with everything 
else, and leaps from subject to subject 
accordingly. This might have gained hima 
reputation when philosophy was the vague 
misnomer which summed up any mans 
thoughts upon any conceivable topic, but 
it will hardly do so now. People are 


beginning to see that a dissertation upon 
architecture is as misplaced in a treatise 
on the mind as it would be in a manual 
of anatomy. 


These excrescences might 
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be more readily excused if the book 
better fulfilled its immediate purpose. It 
cannot even be placed in the hands of be- 

inners. The most essential requisites of a 
work of this kind are that it should be ortho- 
dox in its arrangement, and exact in its 
terminology. In both these particulars Dr. 
Carlile is sadly at fault. For instance: he 
divides the mental faculties into Sensation, 
Perception, and Recognition, with their 
dependent phenomena. The Will is classed 
among the phenomena of Perception, Con- 
sciousness among those of Recognition, and 
Memory among those of both. Evidently 
wavering between the extremes of material- 
ism and spiritualism, he at one moment 
classes the emotions under the sensations, 
and at another connects them with recog- 
nition. Albeit that Consciousness is a “re- 
cognition,’ personal identity is a “ percep- 
tion ;” Conception is conceived to be 
convertible with Imagination; and among 
the powers of the mind are official rank and 
property ! 

We cannot stop to explain such and 
similar blunders to those who are unac- 
quainted with the terminology of the school 
to which Dr. Carlile aspires to belong. He 
might have learned from Sir William Hamil- 
ton that sensation and perception are cor- 
relative terms, the concave and convex of 
the same faculty ; that imagination, in either 
of its meanings, is a very different thing 
from conception; and that there is a broad 
distinction to be drawn between the intel- 
lectual and the active powers, and between 
the internal and external consciousness. ‘To 
a beginner blunders such as these would be 
a source of infinite perplexity; scattered as 
they are in rich profusion over almost every 
page they entirely prevent the possibility of 
usefulness. We cannot recommend this even 
as the locum tenens of a better book, but 
we hope that some competent person will 
before long supply this want of our litera- 
ture. Dr. Carlile’s title might form the basis 
of a very valuable work, the want of which 
is greatly felt both at the Universities and 
elsewhere. Until the appearance of Mr. 
Mansel’s article on “Metaphysic”’ in the 
new edition of the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” even a resumé of the subject was 
wanting. We now need a convenient and 
simplified manual. There are many who 
would be greatly profited by a knowledge 
of the rudiments of psychology, who have 
neither the opportunity nor the ability to 
study the elaborate works of great thinkers. 
But we trust that the attempt to supply the 
deficiency will not again be undertaken by 
one who is himself a beginner, and who 
wishes to make it a convenient means for 
expressing his opinions upon theology, his- 
tory, and the administration of the law in 
Scotland. 





Out of the Depths. The Story of a Woman's 
Life. (Macmillan & Co.) 


A woman’s story and a woman's book, 
“ Out of the Depths” will interest many and 
terrify some; but it can disgust none, for it 
is a book written with a tender and delicate 
hand, and even the foul things of which it 
treats lose much of their revolting nature by 
the method of that treatment. It is the old 
terrible tale of suffering, sin, and shame ; 
the old cry of anguish sweeping up from the 
abysses of human degradation and spiritual 
death; the old plague spot laid bare to the 
eyes of man, to see if perchance there may 
be wise and clever physicians who can heal it. 





A very few words will suffice to give the 
story of “ Out of the Depths.” A beautiful, 
spoilt, passionate, and vain young peasant 
girl makes the acquaintance of an Oxonian ; 
an intrigue ensues which is to end in mar- 
riage; but when Mary reaches Oxford, on 
her flight from home, she finds her lover in 
the hands of his clerical father, and raving 
under typhus fever. 
enough, angrily repulses her,and she is turned 
out upon the streets. Forcing her way again 
into the house, she is then sent to the 





, displeased to hear the far-off echoes of the 


The father, naturally | 


house of two young girls who have been kind | 


and helpful to her, but who spend more 


money than they earn honestly, and who, | 


though by no means bad for their class, yet 
are of the unhappy class to which Mary sub- 
sequently belongs. Taken back to her home, 
and there her first sin made manifest to all 
the world, Mary, after a series of lies and 
deceptions, runs away a second time; return- 
ing to her Oxford acquaintances, and adopt- 
ing their mode of life. She begins in the 
flaunting, fashionable, well-dressed, expensive 
style common to handsome women “ under 
the protection” of silly youths of fortune: 
she ends that part of her history starving 
and penniless on the streets. But, met by a 
clergyman who interests himself in her, and 
impressed by the deathbed of Kate, her 
Oxford companion, after a season of sin she 
turns her thoughts to better things, and, 
patiently enduring many trials and humilia- 
tions, is enabled finally to perfect her 
reformation, and to live and die repentant 
and purified. This is the whole story; a very 
common one among those wretched girls— 
one that might be written on the walls of a 
reformatory as the type of all the past, or 
flung, when only half way completed, on the 
waves of the river flowing black and sullen 
to the sea. 

The book needed a skilful touch to render 
it readable by the general public. It needed 
to be written clearly and distinctly yet with ex- 
treme delicacy ; more allusively than by direct 
description, suggesting rather than relating. 
These difficulties the authoress has managed 
with all a woman’s admirable tact and 
judgment, and has succeeded in producing a 
very interesting novel on a loathsome and 
revolting subject. In one thing only has she 
not fulfilled the best ideal, though she has 
been true to fact ; Mary’s repentance is made 
a matter of too much introspective and un- 
healthy feeling, while all Mary’s helpers are 
painted as petting and caressing her back to 
self-satisfaction and social virtue in the mor- 
bid manner common among the reclaimers 
of the erring, but by our authoress held as 
the right thing to do. So that if the book 
wants fibre the subject also wants it in actual 
life; for it is rare to find any one, who has 
the reformation of the sinful at heart, who is 
not inclined to offer a premium to vice, by 
the excess of encouragement and aid given 
to the repentant over that afforded to the 
virtuous poor. The coarse, hard-featured 
girl who never stole nor went astray, but 
who patiently and doggedly toils at her 
appointed task, neither complaining nor 
receiving help, is not so interesting, ‘nor is 
her story so dramatic, as the excitable, im- 
petuous creature who flings herself on the 
streets from want, or into the river from 
despair. The poor, hard-featured girl dies 
in the workhouse, doggedly as she has lived ; 
the other is caught up by a swarm of sympa- 
thising fellow-creatures, made much of in 
her sphere, studied as a psychological reve- 
lation by pure-minded women not wholly 





mysterious life of sin beneath them, and 
obtains some comfortable situation, where 
her days end in rose-colour and white 
muslin to the intense satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. God forbid that we should seem to 
cast a sneer on the efforts of good men to 
reclaim sinners! But it is only justice to 
put in a plea for those uninteresting and un- 
dramatic creatures who manage to remain 
virtuous through all their trials, and who 


_are therefore sure to remain neglected, 
lock-up; and when released, goes to the | 


unpetted, and unprovided for to the end of 
their days. If the authoress of “ Out of the 
Depths” had drawn a sharp and telling 
contrast between virtue in unpicturesque 
tatters, and vice in flaunting rags, she might 
have added to the interest, as she certainly 
would to the power, of her book. As it 
stands it is almost too much encouragement 
to a flighty girl “to have her fling;” seeing 
that things work round in the end for her 
good, and that by this teaching she is able 
to serve the devil first, and God quite com- 
fortably at the last, when tired of her old 
service. This is the special danger of making 
repentance too attractive, and the profession 
of a reclaimed sinner too lucrative. All 
human beings look forward; and when they 
see a highly desirable future held out to them, 
if they earn it by doing the proper amount 
of sin and in the proper manner, we may be 
sure the temptation will be strong to many, 
and the old problem of serving God and 
Mammon not a difficult one to solve. Let 
Mary Smith have her biography and her 
apotheosis by all means; but now let some 
one with brain and love and knowledge tell 
us the life of a stolid, wretched, miserable 
being, with no fine feelings, no hot blood, no 
quick fancies, but who simply, through all 
her want and work, holds by her woman's 
virtue and her honesty in her tenacious un- 
sentimental way; and let us hear what 
society does for her, and who comes forward 
to reward her virtue and clothe her naked- 
ness. Mary Smith must have her foil: will 
the authoress of “ Out of the Depths” give 
it us? 





Memoirs of the Life of James Wilson of 
Woodville. By James Hamilton. (James 
Nisbet.) 


TuoucH a naturalist, yet not Wilson the 
American ornithologist and the friend of 
Lucien Bonaparte; though a native of 
Paisley and a poet, yet not Alexander 
Wilson, the poet-weaver, nor James Wil- 
son, the “Paisley poet,” and author of 
“Silent Love;” though travelling in the 
same years as those in which James Wilson 
travelled, and an author, yet not the 
author of “James Wilson’s Continental 
Tour in 1816-18 ;” though a lawyer, not the 
Wilson who sat in the first Congress; 
though a boater and a fisherman, not the 
author of the “Water Cure;” not James 
Wilson of the Treasury; not John Wilson 
of the “ Noctes,” and old Christopher North’s 
double self; not one-of all these, but some 
one quite distinct and apart, James, brother 
of the John last-named—James, the brother 
of Professor Wilson—has seemed to de- 
mand a special biography to himself. Poet, 
naturalist, humorist, and lawyer, he made 
his mark in his own circle, and in a 
small way was one of the “ personages” 
of his time; but it was a mark that did 
not extend beyond his immediate sphere ; 
and his reputation spread no further than 
his personal friends. These are always un- 
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certain subjects for biography. Life does 
not offer very varied phases or dramatic in- 
cidents in the outward career of a sonsie, 
annie, respectable Writer to the Signet; 
and, for the life within, which is always 
so interesting if candidly stated, we get 
but little in a man’s ordinary letters to 
his friends and children, or in his journals 
of travel, published or unpublished. The 
fame of such a man as James Wilson of 
Woodville is too private to bear the hardy 
test of publicity. Loved by his family, ad- 
mired by his friends, quoted by his acquaint- 
ances, he yet offers few points whereon the 
general public can feel any interest; for 
who cares much for a kindly little notelet to 
a beloved daughter, or enters with ardour 
into a tame description of Schaffhausen and 
Delft? That James Wilson was a Paisley 
man seems to be his widest claim to the 
world’s esteem. So at least thought the 
lank, keen-visaged Scotch cicerone, when 
the Englishman, wearied with the repeated 
praises of Paisley, told him to forget Paisley 
and speak of Auld Reekie, at which they 
were looking: 

‘* *Tt’s no that easie to forget Paisley when ye 
look at Embro’,’ replied the offended cicerone ; 
‘Seest’ou,’ and he pointed towards the University 
buildings, ‘that’s Embro’ College, where they 
come from England and a’ pairts to learn to be 
doctors, and chancellors, and members o’ parlia- 
ment, and it has the cleverest men in the three 
kingdoms for its professors ; but far the cleverest 
of them a’ is ane John Wilson, and he’s a Paisley 
man. And seest’ou?’ pointing toa distant spire ; 
‘yon’s the steeple o North Leith. It’s the best 
stipend in Scotland, and at this present it’s 
allowed to have the best preacher in Scotland for 
its minister. Ye must have heard tell of the 
Rey. James Buchanan ; but ye may have forgotten 
that he’s a Paisley man. And scest ’ou that kirk 
wi’ the doom on it? That’s St. George’s, where 
a the gentry attend for the sake of the singing ; 
and [’se warrant yell no hear the like o’ the 
precentor in a@ England. They ca him R. A. 
Smith, and he’s a Paisley man. And seest ’ou 
where a’ thae coaches are waiting to start? That's 
the Register Office. Ye may say it’s the keystane 
o the kingdom ; for lairds and lands a’ hing by 
it. But though it’s the place where dukes and 
earls keep their titles, and the king himself keeps 
his papers, every day, when the clerks gae hame, 
and the door is steekit, the entire place is left in 
charge of an auld wife; and she’s a Paisley 
woman, 

Paisley is proud to place Professor Wilson 
and his family among her list of notables; of 
which family, and of which notables our 
friend James was not the least admirable, 
though by no means of any _ special 
public interest. Full of quaint humour, 
and the intensest love of nature, mild, 
sensitive, retiring, and affectionate, his life 
was that happy mixture of home enjoy- 
ments and intellectual amusement, rather 
than severe study, which makes a man’s exist- 
ence pass with such blessedness to himself, 
but leaves no ground for a biographer to till. 
Married to one he loved, and who knew 
how, in all her own ill health, to make him 
happy; the father of children he adored; 
diversifying his usual home routine with 
pleasant summer rambles on the continent 
or nearer home; breaking up the monotony 
of law with travel and the study of nature ; 


what salient points for dramatic interest can | 


the esteem of his friends, and no description 
embody their love. James Wilson of Wood- 
ville was scarcely the fit subject for a book 
of four hundred pages. 

A few bright anecdotes enliven what else 
would be unredeemed dulness. We give 
them as we light upon them. This is a 
reminiscence of the Duke of Argyll: 

“ *It is very difficult,’ writes the Duke of 
Argyll in a letter of characteristic recollections, 
‘in the form of anecdote, to give an impression, 
to those who did not know him, of the inimitable 
fun and light-in-handness of his conversation ; for 
it is very rarely that this kind of humour can bear 
formal repetition. I recollect one instance of that 
humour which much amused those who heard it, 
connected with the fishery question. The subject 
of fishing for herring with what are called trawl 
nets had been under discussion—svhether it was 
or was not to be considered as an illegitimate 
mode of fishing,—most of the company being very 
adverse to it. The conversation happened to 
change suddenly, and a gentleman present 
speaking of the health of his wife, who was a 
great invalid, mentioned that her room was under 
a chapel, and, as she was unable to move, she had 
a gutta percha pipe carried through the ceiling to 
the pulpit, by which means she heard the sermon 
perfectly. James Wilson observed, with the 
greatest gravity, that he could not approve of such 
a proceeding ; ‘it is in fact a kind of trawling for 
sermons.’ The gravity of his countenance and 
the tones of his voice were great elements in 
the effect which he produced, and these cannot 
be recalled to strangers. It was on the same 
occasion that as much amusement was occasioned 
by an argument he had with a member of the 
Peace Society. There being at the time some 
rumour of difficulties with France, with reference 
to the Newfoundland fisheries, the peace-apostle 
spoke with horror of ‘the idea of going to war for 
some codfish ;? and Wilson only replied, ‘ Very 
true; but then ye see they're such very (vurra) 
Jine codfish.’ His opponent gave up the argument 
in despair, and joined very heartily in the general 
laugh. But I fear that such recollections as these 
do not bear carrying.” 

To a gentleman cautioned how he trod on 
a carpet covered with nails, he said: “ Mr. C. 
will pick them up; he’s a facks gatherer 
(taxgatherer) ;”’ and others of the same mild 
character may be collected from among the 
puns and bons mots recorded. They do not 
read very brilliantly, we must confess; but 
we can believe that they went off better in 
the speaking. Mr. Wilson was an in- 
dustrious man, and contributed to various 
publications ; to “ Blackwood” and the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” with others, as 
occasion offered. He was not proud of his 
literary fame; but he was proud when a 
foreigner wrote to him thus : 

** England, 
Sir James Wilson, 
Lover of Insects, 
Woodville, Edinburgh.” 








Lectures and Essays on University Subjects. 
By John H. Newman, D.D., of the Ora- 
tory. (Longmans.) 





now. His life is one long process of march- 
ing and counter-marching, of mining and 
counter-mining, so that it is impossible at 
any given moment to ascertain his exact 
relations. His position as the head of an 
ecclesiastical party has, from first to last, 
re-acted strongly upon his character. It has 
made him not so much a soldier as g 
strategist. He has had two classes of 
opponents—jealous friends as well as watch- 
ful foes. And thus his policy has neces- 
sarily been that of continual caution. Only 
once or twice in his life has he changed the 
tactics of Fabius for those of Hannibal, 
And now the hope of a decisive movement 
seems almost gone. It would ruin him with 
either one party or the other. He can only 
advance by compromise. He has to explain 
and apologise, to make sudden sallies and to 
beat hasty retreats, and to cover all that he 
does with the dust-clouds of a_ brilliant 
verbiage. 

We are, of course, regarding Dr. Newman, 
not from a religious, but from a purely 
literary point of view. This makes us regret 
his position the more. His writings, instead 
of being contributions to general literature, 
deal for the most part with the minor 
opinions of a party. He has sacrificed the 
very high position which he might have 
held among English writers to do the minor 
work which circumstances have prompted. 
And on the other hand there is an advantage 
in this which must not be altogether over- 
looked. His writings form an autobiography 
of the most real kind. Like those of Mr. 
Maurice, they are the continual reflex of the 
phases into which circumstances shape his 
thought; they grow out of and re-act upon 
his life. Less valuable as abstract treatises 
and in the sphere of general literature, they 
are far more so in relation both to Dr. New- 
man himself and to psychological science. 
They involve a personal history which is 
far deeper and more interesting than any 
less unconscious record. They exhibit in 
the most faithful outlines the inner workings 
of a powerful mind, swayed to and fro by 
circumstances and controversies, and ebbing 
and flowing continually in its own natural 
re-actions. No one work can be taken singly ; 
it is a piece of mosaic, elaborately wrought, 
but thoroughly fragmentary. To gain a just 
idea either of the man himself, or the truths 
which his life represents, we have to look to 
the whole synthesis of his writings: we must 
take neither the “ Parochial Sermons,” nor 
the “Essay on Development,” nor “ Loss 
and Gain,” but all of them together. Each 
temporary phase is partial and relative; it 
must be read by the light of every other. 

The present work exhibits most of the 
good and all the evil which this pecu- 
liar caste of character necessitates. It 
is thoroughly personal, dogmatic, and 
“sketchy.” Dr. Newman is among the 
Trish ultra-Montanists; and to ultra-Mon- 





Dr. Newman’s last work is like his former 
ones—a beginning without an ending. Of 
dogmatism there is plenty; of definiteness 








| there is little or none. There is at first 


sight no apparent aim, or rather, the great 
aim is lost in a multitude of subordinate 
ones, which launch the reader at last upon 


such a life as this offer, at least to those who | the waves of an unsuspected ocean. Just as 
did not know the living man? To say that | in his Oxford days, those who listened to 
he was pious, sensitive, and loving, is to say | him were led gradually astray from the 
all that the world cares to know; that he | beaten track into a maze of cross-roads and 


was born in 1795 and died in 1856, all that 


the biographical encyclopwedist would care to 


bypaths, and then ieft suddenly to find for 
themselves that their only possible exit was 


retain; while no praise could rightly express | the primeval forest of Catholicism, so it is 


tanists nothing is good but ultra- Montanism. 
His Oxford sympathies meet with but little 
response. His favourite classics are but 
little appreciated. The minor objections 
of the particular individuals with whom 
he is immediately thrown are more to 
him than the consensus of the whole 
learned world besides. The first lecture 1s 
especially open to this objection : and after 
making every allowance for Dr. Newman s 
position, it yet seems hardly worthy of a late 
Fellow of Oriel, and the rector of even a 
Catholic University. The lecture upon 
“Christianity and Physical Science” is 
| much more satisfactory in point of style and 
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clearness; it states with great force the | care to be familiar with the signs of real and ap- 


hypothesis, that Christianity and science are | 
unconnected spheres, each revolving in its 
own orbit: 


‘The argumentative method of Theology is 
that of a strict science, such as Geometry, or de- 
ductive ; the method of Physics, at least on start- 
ing, is that of an empirica lpursuit, or inductive. 
This peculiarity on either said arises from the 
nature of the case. In Physics, a vast and omni- 
genous mass of information lies before the inquirer, 
all in a confused litter, and needing arrangement 
and analysis. In Theology such varied phenomena 
are wanting, and Revelation presents itself instead. 
What is known in Christianity, is just that which 
is revealed, and nothing more; certain truths, 
communicated directly from above, are committed 
to the keeping of the faithful, and to the very last 
nothing really can be added to those truths. 
From the time of the Apostles to the end of the 
world, no strictly new truth can be added to the 
theological information which the Apostles were 
inspired to deliver. It is possible of course to 
make numberless deductions from the original 
doctrines, but, as the conclusion is ever in its 
premises, such deductions are not, strictly speak- 
ing, an addition ; and, though experience may 
variously guide and modify those deductions, still, 
on the whole, Theology retains the severe character 
ofa science, advancing syllogistically from premises 
to conclusion. 

‘*The method of Physics is just the reverse of 
this : it has no principles or truths to start with, 
externally delivered and ready-ascertained. It 
has to commence with sight and touch ; it has to 
handle, weigh, and measure its own exuberant 
sylva of phenomena, and from these to advance to 
new truths,—truths, that is, which are beyond 
and distinct from the phenomena from which 
they originate. Thus Physical Science is experi- 
mental, Theology traditional ; Physical Science is 
the richer, Theology the more exact ; Physics the 
bolder, Theology the surer; Physics progressive, 
Theology, in comparison, stationary ; Theology is 
loyal to the past, Physics has visions of the future. 
Such they are, I repeat, and such their respective 
methods of inquiry, from the nature of the case.” 


The next lecture, upon “Christianity 
and Scientific Investigation,” contains some 
noble passages on the necessity of allowing 
scientific men, at least so long as they con- 
tinue intra artem, to prosecute their re- 
searches unhindered by supposed collision 
with theology. His idea of a University is 
that of an empire in which every science 
may meet with its full development, and 
have its definite limits. He says, for 
example : 

“*T observe then, and ask you, Gentlemen, to 
bear in mind, that the philosophy of an imperial 
intellect, for such I am considering a University 
to be, is based, not so much on simplification, as 
on discrimination. Its true representative defines, 
rather than analyses. He aims at no complete 
catalogue or interpretation of the subjects of 
knowledge, but at following out, as far as man 
can, what in its fullness is mysterious and un- 
fathomable. Taking into its charge all sciences, 
methods, collections of facts, principles, doctrines, 
truths, which are the reflections of the universe 
upon the human intellect, he admits them all, he 
disregards none, and, as disregarding none, he 
allows none to exceed or encroach. His watchword 
is, Live and let live. He takes things as they 
are ; he submits to them all, as far as they go; 
he recognises the insuperable lines of demarka- 
tion which run between subject and subject; he 
observes how separate truths lie relatively to each 
other, where they concur, where they part com- 
pany, and where, being carried too far, they cease 
to be truths at all. It is his office to determine 
how much can be known in each province of 
thought ; when we must be contented not to know; 
in what direction inquiry is hopeless, or on the 
other hand full of promise ; where it gathers into 
coils insoluble by reason, where it is absorbed in 





mysteries, or runs into the abyss. It will be his 


parent difficulties, with the methods proper to 
particular subject-matters, what in each particular 
case are the limits of a rational scepticism, and 
what the claims of a peremptory faith. If he has 
one cardinal maxim in his philosophy, it is, that 
truth cannot be contrary to truth; if he has a 
second, it is, that truth often seems contrary to 
truth ; and, if a third, it is the practical conclu- 
sion, that we must be patient with such appear- 
ances, and not be hasty to pronounce them to be 
really of a more formidable character. 

‘* It is the very immensity of the system of 
things, the human record of which he has in 
charge, which is the reason of this patience and 
caution ; for that immensity suggests to him, that 
the contrarieties and mysteries, which meet him 
in the various sciences, may be simply the 
consequence of our necessarily defective com- 
prehension. There is but one thought greater 
than the universe, and that is the thought 
of its Maker. If, Gentlemen, for one 
single instant, leaving my proper train of thought 
I allude to our knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
it is in order to deduce an illustration bearing 
upon it. He, though One, is a sort of world of 
worlds in Himself, giving birth in our minds to 
an indefinite number of distinct truths, each 
inefiably more mysterious than anything that is 
found in this universe of space and time. Any 
one of His attributes, considered by itself, is the 
object of an inexhaustible science; and the 
attempt to reconcile any two or three of them 
together,—love, power, justice, sanctity, truth, 
wisdom,—affords matter for an everlasting con- 
troversy. We are able to apprehend and receive 
each divine attribute in its elementary form, but 
still we are not able to accept them in their 
infinity, either in themselves or in union with 
each other. Yet we do not deny the first, because 
it cannot be perfectly reconciled with the second ; 
nor the second, because it is in apparent contrariety 
with the first and the third. The case is the same 
in its degree with His creation, material and 
moral. It is the highest wisdom to accept truth 
of whatever kind, wherever it is clearly ascertained 
to be such, though there be difficulty in adjusting 
it with other known truth.” 

The essay on “ University Preaching ” con- 
tains some very apposite remarks on the 


advantage to be gained from definiteness of 


subject; and the address on “ Discipline of 
Mind,” delivered to the Dublin (Catholic) 
evening classes, is a valuable reswmé of the 
dangers and advantages of such institutions. 
The first pages apply exclusively to Catholics 
and Irishmen, but the rest might be re- 
peated with very great benefit under similar 
circumstances in England. But the lecture 
which is most generally interesting, and 
which perhaps breathes most fully of the 
intellectual vigour which wrote the chapter 
“On Fallacies,” in “ Whately’s Logic,” is 
that on “ Literature.” It is the most lucid 
explanation which we remember to have seen 


of the true nature of literature proper, | 


i.e., the written expression of thought. 
“ Literature,’ he remarks, “expresses not 
objective truth, as it is called, but subjective ; 
not things, but thoughts.” Dr. Newman is 
happily explicit upon another part of the 
subject which is often ignored: the connec- 
tion of the shape into which thought is 
moulded, in other words,a man’s style, with 
the thought itself. We have seldom seen 
the necessarily personality of works of 
genius better expressed : 

‘¢ Science then has to do with things, literature 


with thoughts ; science is universal, literature is | 


personal ; science uses words merely as symbols, 
but literature uses language in its full compass, 
as including phraseology, idiom, style, composi- 
tion, rhythm, eloquence, and whatever other pro- 
perties are included in it. 

‘Let us then put aside the scientific use of 
words, when we are to speak of language and 








literature. Literature is the personal use or ex- 
ercise of language. That this is so, is further 
proved from the fact that one author uses it so 
differently from another. Language itself in its 
very origination would seem to be traceable to 
individuals. Their peculiarities have given it its 
character. We are often able in fact to trace 
particular phrases or idioms to individuals ; we 
know the history of their rise. Slang surely, as 
it is called, comes of, and breathes of the per- 
sonal. The connection between the force of words 
in particular languages and the habits and senti- 
ments of the nations speaking them, has often 
been pointed out. And, while the many use 
language, as they find it, the man of genius uses 
it indeed, but subjects it withal to his own pur- 
poses, and moulds it according to his own 


peculiarities. The throng and succession of ideas, 
thoughts, feelings, imaginations, aspirations, 


which pass within him, the abstractions, the 
juxtapositions, the comparisons, the discrimina- 
tions, the conceptions, which are so original 
in him, his views of external things, his 
judgments upon life, manners, and history, the 
exercises of his wit, of his humour, of his depth, 
of his sagacity,—he images forth all these 
innumerable and incessant creations, the very 
pulsation and throbbing of his intellect,—he 
gives utterance to them all,—in a corresponding 
language, which is as multiform as this inward 
mental action itself and analogous to it, the 
faithful expression of his intense personality, 
attending on his inward world of thought as its 
very shadow: so that we might as well say one 
man’s shadow is another's, as that the style of a 
really gifted mind can belong to any but himself. 
It follows him about asa shadow. His thought 
and feeling are personal, and so his language is 
personal.” 

It is with much regret that we must point 
to so unfortunate a mingling of the evil with 
the good in this interesting little volume. 
But, on the whole, it is a very favourable 
specimen of the average style of Dr. New- 
man’s late publications. It represents very 
faithfully both his tone of thought and mode 
of expression. But we hope that the pen 
which could write it may yet one day emerge 
from the labyrinthine mazes of a transient 
theology, into the place which is waiting for 
it in English literature. 








Washington Grange. An Autobiography. By 
William Pickersgill. (James Blackwood.) 
Tue autobiographical form of novel-writing 
is among the most pleasant when the author 
is not only a man of genius, but one endowed 
with a large knowledge of life and character. 
Some of our best standard fictions are aunto- 
biographical; and, although this mode of 
composition entails some restraint upon the 
story-teller, it has the advantage, when well 
employed, of giving a great air of truth to 
the creations of the fancy, and of adding the 
liveliness of an apparent personal feeling to 
the ordinary attractions of a tale. But in 
the hands of incompetent or inexperienced 
narrators, the autobiographical is a highly 
perilous method of novel writing. The hero 
becomes an insufferable egotist and the 
prince of bores, and a tone of feeble garrulity 
is apt to run through the whole book. We 
cannot congratulate Mr. Pickersgill on 
belonging to the class of writers whom we 
have indicated as specially fitted for this 
department of fiction. He has little know- 
ledge of the depths of the human heart, or 
of the varieties of human character. His 
individuals are too often mere types of his 
abstract ideas of what men in certain classes 
are likely to be; and they talk as if each 
were persuaded that he was specially sent 
into this world to illustrate and work out 
some particular virtue or vice. They are 
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even ticketed by means of their names, like 
characters in a comedy, so that the reader 
may know at once the kind of principle 
which such and such a person is charged to 
represent. Thus, we have a humble pe- 
dagogue labelled “Mr. Quintus Tacitus,” 
and this is the kind of language which the 
author commissions him to speak: “I, 
Quintus Tacitus, do instruct youth for the 
small and imperceptible guerdon of three- 
pence per week, the same to be paid heb- 
domadally ; failing which a cap or a hat to 
be heleod with me asa collateral security for 
the due and proper payment thereof.” It is 
needless to say that this has no reference to 
nature or fact. In like manner, an over- 
worked old clerk is called “ Mr. Quill.” This 
character talks of destiny, and recounts long 
visions of angels and supernatural mani- 
festations, in a manner that violates all pro- 
bability. Indeed, there are far too many 
digressions and episodes. Mr. Pickersgill 
is more at home when he goes among the 
rough artisans of a North of England manu- 
facturing town, and sets them talking in 
their native dialect. The writing is then 
much less stilted, and consequently much 
more natural. 

The early portion of the book lags for 
want of plot and complication of incidents. 
A municipal election is described with all 
the elaborate details of a provincial news- 
paper — candidates’ addresses, placards, 
squibs, advertisements, platform speeches, 
and the rest of it; and Mr. Pickersgill really 
seems to think that he is giving the reader 
a smart, funny picture of manners in the 
“ Pickwick” style. The same love of detail 
induces him to print a lecture on “The 
Social Virtues,” which he supposes his hero 
to deliver to some fellow factory hands. The 
story moves more quickly in the later parts; 
but Mr. Pickersgill has much to learn. In 
any future production, he must think more 
of human nature, and less of making an 
effect. 








A History of the Middle Ages. By Dr. 
Leonard Schmitz, F.R.S.E. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. I.: 476—1096 a.p. (Riving- 
tons.) 


Dr. Scumitz is so well known as a conscien- 
tious and trustworthy historian, that, unless 
we proposed to found an article upon a 
volume like the present, but few observations 
are necessary in acknowledging its publica- 
tion. Anything in the shape of a general 
recommendation or introduction Dr. Schmitz 
has long ceased to require. And as we do 
not consider that the special subject of this 
volume calls for any lengthened criticism in 
our columns, we shall content ourselves with 
a comparatively brief allusion to its contents. 
It embraces just that period which with 

eculiar propriety has been styled “the 

ark Ages;” for the darkness of ignorance 
in which the men of those days are supposed 
to have been enveloped could scarcely, we 
think, have exceeded the ignorance of those 
ages themselves by which the modern world 
is distinguished. What we mean is, that 
whereas some acquaintance with the classic 
and even pre-classic periods of Greece and 
Rome, and with the general circumstances 
of European history from the thirteenth 
century downwards is an established feature 
of a liberal education, any familiarity with 
the intervening period is the result of special 
study, and is possessed by very few students. 
The lux maligna of the old chronicler and 
annalist is shed upon a seemingly impene- 


trable mass of tangled and contradictory 
facts, and of savage and ungentle men. 
Law and letters had vanished, like Astrea, 
from the face of the earth. The classic 
gentleman was extinct, and the Christian 
gentleman had not yet arisen. Nations had 
hardly begun to emerge from a congeries of 
savage tribes, and the church alone is the 
one feature of the period with which modern 
habits of thought can discover even the 
faintest sympathy. Such at least was the 
condition of Europe. In Asia and Africa 
civilisation still flourished, and it is in 
Dr. Schmitz’s account of the great Eastern 
religious movement, that the main attraction 
of the present volume will for the general 
reader consist. He entirely repudiates the 
vulgar idea that Mahomet was an impostor. 
He considers that he had firm faith in his 
own mission, and that it would have been 
impossible, otherwise, for him to have accom- 
plished such results as he did. The volume 
generally seems put together with great care 
and succinctness. But its limits naturally 
do not permit of much in the shape of 
original dissertation. It, however, seems 
excellently well adapted to answer the end 
proposed, and as a guide book to the general 
student, or a book of reference for the public 
at large will be found most serviceable. 





The Evangelists and the Mishna: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Four Gospels, drawn from Jewish 
Traditions. By the Rev. Thomas Robinson. 
(Nisbet & Co.) 


Mr. Rosiyson’s work belongs to a very 
useful class: it is one of those attempts, 
which are happily multiplying, to read the 
language of the New Testament by the light 
of its age and country. Singularly little use 
has hitherto for the most part been made of 
either. It seems to be supposed that the 
Apostles, though using a particular language, 
ignored most of its idioms; and that though 
living in a particular age, they were entirely 
out of relation to it. Accordingly New 
Testament language is interpreted by the 
light of nature, and New Testament Greek 
by the light of Attic grammar. But we are 
growing gradually into a better state of 
things. One section of the learned world is 
studying the Hellenistic Greek, which throws 
so much light upon the terminology of the 
Epistles; and another is examining more 
closely the cross-lights of Hebrew and Syriac 
literature. The latter section is especially 
useful in two ways: it illustrates the language 
of the New Testament, by showing the com- 
mon acceptation of disputed phrases, and it 
exhibits more definitely the relation of 
Apostolic to Rabbinical teaching, as seen in 
the Mishna. To this latter inquiry the 
present work is a contribution—more con- 
venient than Lightfoot, and more directly 
available for New Testament criticism than 
the work of the learned Jews, De Sola and 
Raphall. 


But it would be well for Mr. Robinson if 
he were to add common sense to the list of 





his acquirements. The exuberance of his 
| orthodox zeal and good wishes for the Jews 

flows out into remarks—-“ sermoni propiora,” 
| as Charles Lamb would have said. He seems 
| to have yet to learn that pious common- 
| places are more than needless in a work of 
| this kind: and the indiscriminate manner in 

which he scatters them over his pages will 
| quite prevent his doingmore than temporarily 
Supplying the absence of a more scholar-like 


A History of the City of Dublin. By J.D. 
Gilbert. (McGlashan & Gill.) 

An undigested, rambling, sometimes in- 
teresting, but more often uninteresting, 
collection of anecdotes and details, this 
History of Dublin might while away an hour 
or two if the day were very wet and a man 
hard put to it for mental food. Under cir- 
cumstances which included choice we fear 
that Mr. Gilbert would come but badly off on 
the score of readers, and certainly make no 
friend of the man who endured the infliction 
from preface to finis. We do not include 
Trishmen in general, or the Dublin men in 
particular. As every one likes to see his 
name in print, and his place described as if 
advertised for sale in the local guide books, 
so every citizen rejoices in the glorification 
of his city, and chuckles over an itinerary 
which mentions names as well as places, and 

oes into the past equally with the present. 
No this class, and this class only, Mr. Gilbert 
addresses himself in his disconnected His- 
tory of Dublin; a book that hangs together 
as if the paragraphs were held on by tapes 
and needles, and had no mutual relation or 
natural sequence. It is like a patchwork 
quilt tumbled out of a housewife’s rag- 
basket ; all the shapes, sizes, dates of manu- 
facture, colours, and appliances huddled 
up into a mass without order or method, but 
by no means unlovely in its parts, nor all of 
fustian. A little velvet and satin is mixed 
in with the rest; and gossiping anecdotes 
afford pleasant resting-places for the weary 
wader through those dense pages. But the 
anecdotes are not new and the pages are very 
dense; and we cannot heartily counsel our 
readers to spend much time on Mr. Gilbert, 
except for any special purpose they may 
have in hand, or unless they are Dublin men 
and like to see their city exalted by the 
possession of another historian of its merits. 








SHORT NOTICES. 

Pictures from Sicily. By the Author of ‘‘ Forty 
Days in the Desert.” New Edition. (Hall, Virtue, 
& Co.)—Sicily is not exactly the place to go 
roaming in just now, or this handsome book 
might well set the reader longing to wend thither- 
wards. Seeing how many flock to Italy every 
year, it is surprising that so few are found to twn 
aside to a spot so rich in scholarly associations, 
classical and picturesque remains, beautiful 
scenery, and scientific interest. The book before 


us gives a sufficiently full outline of the history of 


the island, descriptions of its antiquities—and 
they include temples, theatres, cathedrals, 
convents, castles, and tombs of Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, Saracenic, Norman, and Gothic date— 
and graphic accounts, drawn both with pen and 
pencil, of all that is loveliest and most remarkable 
in its physical features: Etna being the chiet : 
and a notice of most matters that will assist the 
tourist as well as interest the general reader. Of 
the manner in which this is done it is too late to 
speak now. Mr. Bartlett's style, both as writer 
and artist, is sufficiently known, and the fact of a 
new edition being required of the book is perhaps 
its best commendation. It will be enough to say 
here, that this edition is got up in a handsome 
manner, its binding as well as its contents fitting 
it to lie on the drawing-room table as well as in 
the traveller’s trunk, and that it is furnished with 
two or three maps and views, on steel and wood, 
ofthe chief places of interest. 
The Horse and his Master. 


By Vere Hunt, 
Esq., late Dublin Militia. 


(Longman.) The 


burden of Mr. Hunt’s song is the degeneracy of 


the British horse, and the consequent impending 
destruction of the British nation. This some- 
what Wellerian mode of estimation is a little 





| boo 


entertaining at first sight. But we are far from 
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di 
dhe subject of it. 





This is not a time when the 


sed to undervalue the question which is ' 


Jeast necessary branches of our military estab- | 
jishment can be other than objects of the | 


test interest; much less a department at 
gee so important and so confessedly susceptible 
of improvement as the English cavalry. Mr. 
Hunt attributes the decline of our breed of horses 
to the faulty class of stallions which ‘‘the two 


| been devised to the memory of one whose excellent 


ear old” system of the turf at present furnishes, as | 


well as to the passion for long pedigrees, in neglect 
of form and constitution evinced by the breeders. 


i ly is a large i i re Arab | ites 
es, ps an 1c ona aw = ”" | Low.) Though Mr. Willis was well scourged, and 


blood. 
certain extent well founded. But we fancy the 
racing system is only one out of a very large 


ber of causes contributing to the s. result. 
in t | Se ee ee ee | graceful, easy style, to some extent successfully 


In the first place the alteration in the style of 
hunting, and the substitution in almost every 
good country of fast hounds for slower ones, has 
rendered any but the very highest bred and 
most expensive hunters comparatively useless. 
So that farmers and lesser folks generally 
mingle much less in the hunting field than 
formerly, and thus one great source of 
interest in the breed of horses is dried up, and 
the class of powerful half-bred animals is daily 
diminishing. In the next place, we must con- 
sider the vast number of persons whom the rail- 
way now transports from town to town, who 
would formerly have ridden the distance, and 
it will not be hard to see why horses are rapidly 
becoming more and more an article of luxury and 
less of necessity, and ceasing to excite that 
universal interest, and sustain that general know- 
ledge of the subject among the people which is 
the only guarantee for the continued excellence 
of the race. Mr. Hunt’s observations on breeding, 
stable-management, and training, are all judicious 
and intelligible, and the book is a pretty cheap 
eighteen-pennyworth. It is dedicated to Mr. 
Bernal Osborne, whether as a sly stroke of satire 
at that gentleman’s love of horseplay or not, we 
cannot tell. 

Park Riding, &c. By J. Rimell Dunbar. Pro- 
fessor of Horsemanship. (Saunders & Otley.) 
We had almost thought, till we took up this 
little book, that the so-called ‘‘art” of horse- 
manship had vanished from this country almost 
as completely as the old drill manual of a 
Roman legion. Not so, however. Here we have 
an actual Professor lecturing us on ‘‘The Grecian 
Seat,” ‘*The United Seat,” ‘‘The Disunited 
Seat,” on ‘‘Passaging,” and a host of other 
a and marvellous processes, and positively 
ating his book from Belgravia in the year of 
grace 1859. We attribute it to our ignorance of 
equestrianism that we have been unable to com- 
prehend for what these various words are an 
equivalent ; we believe a disunited seat does not 
mean simply tearing one’s trousers, but beyond 
this negative point of knowledge we have been 
unable to advance. We are sorry for it, because 
the inexpressibly elegant attitudes of the ladies 
and gentlemen, whom Mr. Dunbar has depicted 
in the act of performing these noble evolutions, 
inspire us with profound admiration and despair. 


Eugenie Grandet. By H. de Balzac. (Rout- 
ledge.) A fairly executed translation of a very 
interesting tale illustrative of life in a country 
town (Saumur) on the banks of the Loire serving 
to develop in powerful contrast the opposite 
characters of a miserly brute of a father, and a 
suffering, patient, and obedient daughter, and 
free from the coarser blemishes which too fre- 
quently disfigure French stories, and from which 
M. de Balzac’s are not always free. 


Luxima the Prophetess ; « Tale of India. By 
Sydney Lady Morgan. (Westerton.) Accidental 
circumstances, independent entirely of its in- 
trinsic merit, invest the republication of this 
work with no ordinary interest. That it has been 
very recently remodelled by its authoress, and 
that she was engaged on it ‘‘only a few days 
before her decease,” as the preface tells us, would 
m itself be sufficient to recommend it in no ordi- 
hary manner ; but coming on us as it does just at 
the close of that terrific convulsion which has set 
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us all thinking so seriously about the character, | 


religion, and prejudices of the Hindoo, and pre- | 
senting us as it does in a most engaging form | 
with the reflections and conclusions of a lady of | 
no ordinary powers of discernment half a century | 
since, the book asserts claims to our attention 
which it is impossible not to recognise. To our 
mind it is as fitting a monument as could have 





gifts and fascinating character have been almost | 
as much ours as our fathers’. 


By N. P. Willis. 


The Convalescent. (Sampson 
very deservedly, by the English critics for certain 
grave sins against taste in his ‘‘ pencillings,” yet 
we believe no one denied him the merit of a 


imitating that of Washington Irving. Nor will 
there be any difficulty in paying a similar tribute 
to the contents of this book, which is a collection 
out of the pages of the Home Journal of a 
number of letters on a vast variety of subjects, and 
having, consequently, neither beginning, middle, 
nor end. The prevailing character of the letters 
is somewhat that of domestic chat, common- 
place incidents being made into something by 
being related in a pleasant, humorous way, but 
now and then the style rises into something nobler 
and more exalted. We append a couple of ex- 
tracts, which will serve as specimens of both 
styles, and will be more to the purpose than any 
attempt to enumerate the contents of the book. 
The author had been spending a day with Wash- 
ington Irving, and says of him that he is ‘‘ by far 
the most honoured man in our country, and, 
curiously enough, less honoured than loved. He 
is a marvel, if only by that difference from other 
men of genius, whose destiny it seems to be to 
have their last days sad. The setting of his sun 
is mellow, the clouds behind and around him 
rosier as he goes. There is another summer-day 
beauty too in his decline; the full moon of 
renown after death seen clearly even before the 
setting of his sun. His fame to be recognised 
will undergo no change and there will be no inter- 
vening darkness before its rising; now in its 
place, full and cloudless, waiting only till the 
glow of his living presence shall fade away to show, 
with the same disk, more lustre.” Mr. Willis’s 
memoranda of this day he had written, and had 
taken a walk ‘‘ with a horse under him, in the 
merry twilight. But, alas, for the happiest day’s 
re-pillowy disenchantments ! alas, for the fanci- 
ess cold eye, with which, before getting into bed, 
a tired writer takes sometimes a last look at his 
morning’s inspirations. Failing in the first blow 
out to my candle, I was stooping for a renewal of 
the effort when I caught sight of the manuscript 
on the table. Stay, thought I, let me read again 
of my day with Irving, and thus be sure of some 
sweet stuff for dreams. And to the old working- 
chair we slid, mistaken night-shirt and I, and in 
three astonished minutes the blotted leaves were 
in pieces on the floor, the candle blown out with 
an emphasis, and my head on the pillow of dis- 
content.” 





MONTHLY CA USERIES ON FRENCH BOOKS. 


M. Edmond About’s ‘‘ Question Romaine” * is 
undoubtedly the question du jour ; the amusing 
disclosures of the author of ‘‘Tolla” have already 
been for the last fortnight discussed, laughed 
over, and commented on everywhere—not except- 
ing, perhaps, the Pontifical States ; and the tardy 
seizure of the work in Paris by the police will be 
considered as one of the most comical episodes in 
the history of the whole affair. The French 
government could not, of course, allow to pass 
unnoticed an octavo full of the rankest heresy, 
and which had been donounced as such by M. 
Louis Veuillot ; but the formalities of justice 
require, we suppose, some considerable delay, 
and if the Paris booksellers are still gifted with 
the amount of ingenuity their forefathers pos- 
sessed a hundred years ago, the entire edition 





* “La Question Romaine,” par Edmond About, 8vo. 





London: Jeffs. 


must have been cleared off long before the 
sergents de ville were sent to ‘‘ comprehend it.” 

‘* La Question Romaine” is the quintessence of 
wit ; it bap with an epigram, every sentence 
sparkles like a rocket, a as in the celebrated 
tale, ‘‘ Le Roi des Montagnes,” M. About has sue- 
ceeded in exposing to the ridicule of the whole 
world a government the substratum of which is 
superstition, absolutism, and vice ; but when a 
writer has to deal with a theme such as this, and 
at atime so anxious, so solemn, we expect from 
him something higher than jokes. M. About’s 
admirers have compared him with Pascal, and 
named the ‘‘ Lettres Provinciales.”” Where, we would 
ask, isthe single sentence of ‘‘La Question Romaine” 
which shows real feeling, real indignation against 
abuses so gross that they must now be swept away 
as the chaff before the wind? If a parallel is 
wanted, Montesquieu’ s ‘‘ Lettres Persanes” will cer- 
tainly supply a more appropriate one, or, better 
still, the pamphlets of Voltaire. 

The condition of Italy, the hollowness of the 
Papal system, and the deplorable state of degra- 
dation to which the people are reduced, have been 
long since examined an made the aim of caustic 
satire and of vehement exposure. Let the reader, 
for instance, turn to a couple of volumes lately 
reprinted in Paris, and see what a magistrate of 
the eighteenth century, what the President de 
Brosses thought of the descendants of Brutus. 
M. de Brosses, well-known for his démélés with 
Voltaire, was an antiquarian and a wit as well as a 
lawyer, and having travelled through Italy he con- 
signe result of his observations in a series of 
letters aadressed to his friends. His correspond- 
ence,* subsequently published, is extremely 
curious, because it gives us the impressions of a 
man who wrote without the remotest view to 
appear as a professed author, and whose conclu- 


sions, therefore, are not modified from the 
anxiety to please captious critics. The 
Lettres Familiéres possess two real merits 


which the present editor has very properly 
dwelt upon in his preface. First of all they show 
us Italy as it was indeed. Now, this is no small 
recommendation. A great many persons who had 
never crossed the Alps one hundred years ago, 
pictured to themselves the peninsula as a romantic 
country full of mysterious castles, inhabited by 
grandiloquent banditti, forlorn maidens, and in- 
triguing monks. Italy for them was very much 
what Mrs. Anne Radcliffe has sketched it in her 
novels,—a land of melodramatic interest, and 
having nought to do with the cares, the results, 
and the glories of modern civilisation. All these 
illusions M. de Brosses scatters away most un- 
ceremoniously ; instead of mysterious castles, we 
find in his amusing book nothing but the dirty 
hovels of the poor, and the elegant palaces of 
Roman princes ; the grandiloquent banditti sink 
into the vulgar proportions of custom-house 
officers, or inoffensive gensdarmes ; the forlorn 
maidens give way to the tall, fat, fair, jolly- 
looking women, ‘‘quon voit aux environs de 
Venise ;” as for the intriguing monks, they are 
intriguing still, but with a little less cleverness 
and a little more rascality. M. de Brosses, how- 
ever, must not be mistaken for a mere humorist ; 
his Lettres Familiéres are full of most valuable 
observations, and his critiques on the treasures of 
art, which he finds in the course of his travels, 
are extremely good. 

Amongst the works of true merit lately issued 
from the Paris press we must not forget the third 
volume of M. Victor de Nouvion’s Histoire du 
Regne de Louis Philippe.t It opens with an 
account of the republican insurrection of June 1832, 
and takes us to the history of the first campaigns 
against the native tribes of Algeria. M. de 
Nouvion is the first writer who has attempted in 
France to do justice to the government of the late 
king, Louis Philippe. The work he has under- 
taken is perhaps not so difficult as it would have 





* “Le Président de Brosses en Italie, ou Lettres fami- 
liéres écrites d’Italie,’”’ par Ch. de Brosses. 2° édition 
authentique, revue sur les Manuscrits, avec une notice, 
par M. Colomb. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: Didier. 

+ “Histoire du Régne de Louis Philippe ler, Roi des 
Frangais.” Par V. de Nouvion, 8vo. Vols. 1—3. 
Paris: Didier. 
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been a few years ago, bicause from the point at 
which we are now standing, we can look more 
calmly at the guarantees which were swept away 
so unexpectedly in 1848 ; but still it is never too 
late to speak the truth; and we think the time 
has come when the reign of Louis Philippe should 
not be judged from,such productions as M. Louis 
Blane’s ‘‘ Histoire de dix Ans.” M. de Nouvion 
has taken the greatest pains to collect all the evi- 
dence that could be brought to bear upon his 
subject, and he has deduced his conclusions from 
them with the greatest impartiality. 

The book just noticed is not the only symptom 
of the tendency which exists on the other side of 
the Channel to appeal against the verdicts passed 
by republicans on the two branches of the royal 
family of France. We shall not here allude to 
the Countess D’Harcourt’s beautiful memoir of 
the late Duchess of Orleans, nor shall we do more 
than mention the ‘‘ Histoire de Marie Antoi- 
nelle,” but the curious little volume of Count 
de Viel-Castel, entitled, ‘‘Za Reine Marie- 
Antoinette et la Révolution Francaise,” * deserves 
a distinct notice. It is composed of two parts, 
the most important one being a set of instructions 
drawn up by the Emperor of Austria for his 
children, and a copy of which was given to the 
Archduchess Marie-Antoinette on the day when 
she left her native country to come and inhabit 
France. This document, lately discovered, and 
now published for the first time, is particularly 
valuable, for it refutes in the most peremptory 
manner the stupid accusations of the men of 93 
who maintained that the education of the unfor- 
tunate queen had always been purposely mis- 
directed. The very reverse is obvious from the 
instructions contained in the present publication, 
and nothing can be more truly Christian in spirit, 
more affectionate, more admirable than the advice 
given by the emperor to his daughter, 

Besides these instructions, and by way of 
preface, M. de Viel-Castel has written a sketch in 
which he explains the whole conduct of Marie- 
Antoinette from her marriage, showing the oppo- 
sitions she met with almost as soon as she 
entered the palace of Versailles, and the abomin- 
able influences brought into play to destroy her 
character and to render her obnoxious to the 
nation. History had already informed us that 
the Count de Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII.) 
was not entirely free from blame in these foul 
intrigues against a lovely and accomplished 
woman ; but we are sorry to find in M. de Viel- 
Castel’s narrative the proof that even Madame 
Elisabeth shared the prejudices entertained by the 
daughters of Louis XV., and by the coterie which 
had usurped the name of parti Frangais. It 
required the tragedies of August 10th, and the 
long agonies of the Temple to make her appreciate 
‘dans toute sa grandeur et dans toute sa purete, 
celte épouse et cette mere qui subissait sans sé 
plaindre, sans un mot de regret, de haine, ou de 
colére, les tortures qui lui étaient personnelles.” 
The duodecimo just composed by M. de Viel- 
Castel is only the introduction, so to say, or pro- 
speetus of another and larger work which will 
include a series of important papers relating to 
the history of Marie-Antoinette. We shall expect | 
with much anxiety the publication of this second 
volume, and we hope that the noble author will 
meet with a:hearty response from those who may 
possess documents hitherto inedited referring to 
the life and death of the unfortunate queen. 

Calumny is the foulest of all weapons; but 
when it attacks the dead, when it fastens upon 
those who cannot refute it, it becomes doubly 
bad ; it is cowardice added to wickedness, and it | 
should be dragged and exposed to the broad day- | 
light. This reflection has been suggested to us | 
by the perusal of George Sand’s last novel, ‘* Elle 
et Lwi.”+ Those who are at all acquainted with 
the history of contemporary French literature were 
not a little startled when they saw in the pages of | 
the Revue des Deux Mondest the life of M. Alfred | 

* “La Reine Marie-Antoinette et la Révolution Fran- | 
gaise, 1770-1793.”” 12mo, Techener. | 

t “* Elle et Lui,” par George Sand. Paris: Hachette. | 
2 vols. 12mo. | 
t Numbers for January 15, February 1 and 1, 
March 1, 








and 


de Musset brought before the public, and his /éaison 
with the authoress of ‘‘ Lelia” paraded about in so 
unblushing a manner, under so insignificant a 
transparency that nobody could be deceived. It 
is not our province to decide the respective wrongs 
of Madame Dudevant and M. de Musset, but were 
the gifted poet twenty times more blameable than 
he is represented, we cannot reconcile ourselves to 
the idea of seeing his character attacked, and 
posthumously attacked too, by the very person 
who was most interested, as one would think, in 
keeping the subject perfectly hushed up. In 
addition, however, to the indelicacy of such a 
proceeding, the shortsightedness it evinces on the 
part of George Sand and of the director of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes is quite amazing. As a 
brother critic has lately remarked, the publication 
of ‘* Elle et Lui” will show to the collaboratewrs of 
the Revue what kind of funeral oration they may 
expect when they are gone, and it has had the 
effect, besides, of increasing the popularity of 
M. Charpentier’s new periodical, Le Magasin de 
Librairie.* No one believed, in truth, that the 
statements supplied by Madame Dudevant’s tale 
would remain unanswered ; M. Alfred de Musset’s 
brother had, undoubtedly, in his power ample 
means of justifying the memory of the dead, and 
we might shortly look for some reply which would 
most likely be quite as severe as the case 
deserved. Accordingly, the publication of ‘‘ Eile 
et Lui” was scarcely finished, when the Magasin 
de Librairie issued, under the title ‘* Zui et Elle,” 
a story from the pen of M. Paul de Musset, 
containing a new and authentic account of the 
famous trip to Italy which Alfred made in the 
company of George Sand. We need not say that 
the authoress of ‘* Zeila” is handled in the most 
unsparing manner, and we must add _ that, 
admitting as we do the probability of faults on 
both sides, she has only met with the treatment 
she deserved. ‘‘ Lui et Elle,” viewed as a tale, 
is inferior to ** Elle et Lui,” but if we take it for 
what it purposes to be—a chapter of real life—it is 
highly interesting. The pseudonyms William 
Caze and Jean Cazeau stand of course for 
George Sand and Jules Sandeau respectively ; 
the other characters introduced are equally 
distinguishable, and every person who knows 
Paris society will tell you who is pourtrayed under 
the name of Calibar, who has sat for the portrait 
of Diogenes. 

The Magasin de Librairic,+ which has begun its 
career with so much écla/, is a publication destined, 
we believe, to occupy a very high place amongst 
the numerous representatives of the French 
periodical press. The first numbers have been 
contributed by writers such as M. Saint Mare 


| Girardin, M. Géruzez, M. Emile Saisset, and 


amongst the works announced for immediate 
publication, we find topics of interest taken from 
every branch of literature. 

Besides his new journal, M. Charpentier pro- 
ceeds actively with that series of elegant volumes 
which first made his name so popular. The 
correspondence of Bussy-Rabutin, Mademoiselle 


| de Montpensier’s memoirs, and those of Cardinal 
| de Retz, are the latest additions made to the 


Bibliothéque. Reprints of autobiographies have 
never been more numerous than they are now, 
and the new edition of ‘‘Saint Simon,” for which 
we have to thank M. Hachette was, so to say, the 
signal for a multitude of similar publications. 
Bussy-Rabutin’s ‘‘ Memoirs” are tolerably well 
known ; his ‘‘ Histoire Amoureux des Gaules” is 
still more so; but his voluminous correspondence 


| was, until quite lately, familiar to only the real 


students of history, and the editions which existed 


| of it had not even the merit of accuracy or com- 


pleteness. In undertaking the task of revising 
and annotating Bussy-Rabutin’s letters, M. Ludo- 
vic Lalanne has served the interests both of his- 
tory and of elegant literature. { The information 


Louis XIV. and the intrigues of Versailles is very 
curious, and the numerous correspondents of 
Bussy, who appear as the dramatis persone 
throughout the eight volumes, give to the whole 
an appearance of variety which relieves the reader 
and secures his attention. The great fault in 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters (if we venture to 
find fault with so delightful a lady), is that we 
have nothing but Madame de Sévigné. Toujowrs 
perdriz, Here, on the contrary, the list of 
writers is inexhaustible. Mademoiselle de 
Scudéry, Catinelli, Chapelain, Boutours, P. La 
Chaise—all the celebrities of Marly and Fontaine. 
bleau appear before us. One would fancy that 
the entire portrait-gallery of Versailles has been 
taken down, and is now exhibited in these 
amusing books for our special benefit. There js 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, too, and the Car- 
dinal de Retz; but they have more claims upon 
us than those arising from a mere letter addressed 
to Bussy ; on the Fronde, on Louis XIV. and his 
court, on Mazarin, and the regency, they have 
plenty to say, and their memoirs are justly con- 
sidered as most important pieces justificatives for 
that part of the history of France. The present 
editions, arranged for M. Charpentier’s Biblio. 
theque by Messrs. Chéruel and Champollion- 
Figeac * are in every respect superior to all those 
that have preceded them. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. CuHartes DICKENS AND HIS LATE Pvp. 
LISHERS.—Messrs. Bradbury & Evans avail them- 
selves of the present opportunity to explain the 
cessation of their connection with Household 
Words, by which they are at liberty to take part 
in the establishment of Once a Week. Their ex- 
planation only concerns themselves, and that only 
in reference to the close of their relations with Mr. 
Charles Dickens, as editor or conductor of the 
former work. Although the circumstances have 
been freely canvassed in various publications, 
Bradbury & Evans have themselves hitherto made 
no public statement on the subject ; but they now 
feel that the time has come to break the silence 
they have maintained, and thus to protect them- 
selves from further misconstruction. Their con- 
nection with Household Words ceased against 
their will, under circumstances of which the fol- 
lowing are material :—So far back as 1836 Brad- 
bury & Evans had business relations with Mr. 
Dickens, and, in 1844, an agreement was entered 
into by which they acquired an interest in all the 
works he might write, or in any periodical he 
might originate during a term of seven years. 
Under this agreement Bradbury & Evans became 
possessed of a joint, though unequal, interest with 
Mr. Dickens in Household Words, commenced in 
1850. Friendly relations had simultaneously 
sprung up between them, and they were on terms 
of close intimacy in 1858 when circumstances led 
to Mr. Dickens’s publication of a statement, on the 
subject of his conjugal differences, in various 
newspapers, including Household Words of June 
the 12th. The public disclosure of these differences 
took most persons by surprise, and was notoriously 
the subject of comments, by no means compli- 
mentary to Mr. Dickens himself, as regarded the 
taste of this proceeding. On the 17th of June, 
however, Bradbury & Evans learnt, from a common 
friend, that Mr. Dickens had resolved to break off 
his connection with them, because this statement 
was not printed in the number of Punch published 
the day preceding—in other words, because it did 
not occur to Bradbury & Evans to exceed their 
legitimate functions as Proprietors and Publishers, 
and to require the insertion of statements on 2 
domestic and painful subject in the inappropriate 
columns of a comic miscellany. No previous 





request for the insertion of this statement had 
been made either to Bradbury & Evans, or to the 


with which we are here supplied on the age of | Editor of Punch, and the grievance of Mr. Dickens 





* Le Magasin de Librairie, publié par Charpentier, 
éditeur, avec le concours des principaux éerivains. 8Vv0. 

+ Published on the 10th and 25th of each month. 

t ‘Correspondance de Bussy-Rabutin, publi¢e avec des 
Notes,’’ &c. Par Ludovic Lalanne, 12mo. 8 vols. Paris: 
Charpentier, 


substantially amounted to this, that Bradbury & 








* “Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz,’’ Xc. Nouvelle édi- 
tion. Publiée par Aimé Champollion-Figeac. 12mo; 
4 vols.—“ Mémoires de Mademoiselle de Montpensier. 

| Publiée par A. Chéruel. 12mo. 4 vols. Paris: Char- 
| pentier, 
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Evans did not take upon themselves, unsolicited, to 
gratify an eccentric wish by a preposterous action. 

r. Dickens, with ample time for reflection, per- 
sisted in the attitude he had taken up, and in the 
following November summoned a meeting of the 
proprietors of Household Words. He did not 
himself attend this meeting ; but a literary friend 
of Mr. Dickens came to it as his representative, 
and announced there, officially, that Mr. Dickens, 
in consequence of the non-appearance in Punch of 
his statement, considered that Bradbury & Evans 
had shown such disrespect and want of good faith 
towards him, as to determine him, in so far as he 
had the power, to disconnect himself from them in 
business transactions ; and the friend above men- 
tioned, on the part of Mr. Dickens, accordingly 
moved a resolution dissolving the partnership, 
and discontinuing the work on May 28. Brad- 
bury & Evans replied that they did not, and could 
not believe that this was the sole cause of Mr. 
Dickens’s altered feeling towards them ; but they 
were assured that it was the sole cause, and that 
Mr. Dickens desired to bear testimony to their 
integrity and zeal as his publishers, but that his 
resolution was formed, and nothing would alter it. 
Bradbury & Evans repeatedly pressed Mr. 
Dickens’s friend upon this point, but with no 
other result. Thus, on this ground alone, Mr. 
Dickens put an end to personal and business 
relations of long standing; and by an un- 
authorised and premature public announce- 
ment of the cessation of Household Words, he 
forced Bradbury & Evans to an unwilling 
recourse to the Court of Chancery to restrain 
him from such proceedings, thereby injuring a 
valuable property, in which others besides himself 
were interested. In fact, by his mode of proceed- 
ing, he inflicted as much injury as his oppor- 
tunities permitted. Not having succeeded in 
purchasing the share of his partners at his own 
price, he depreciated the value of his share by all 
the agencies at his command. By publicly 
announcing (so far as the Court of Chancery per- 
mitted) his intention to discontinue the publica- 
tion of Huusehold Words ; by advertising a second 
work of a similar class under his management, by 
producing it, and by making it as close an 
imitation as was legally safe of Household Words, 
while that publication was actually still issuing, 
and still conducted by him; he took a course 
calculated to reduce the circulation and impair the 
prospects of a common property ; and if he inflicted 
this injury on his partners, it is no compensation 
to them that he simultaneously sacrificed his own 
interests in the publication he is about to suppress. 
Household Words having been sold on the 16th 
inst. under a decree in Chancery, Bradbury & 
Evans have no further interest in its continuance, 
and are now free to make this personal statement, 
and to associate themselves in the establishment 
of Once a Week. 

New Cuurcu-ratE Movement.—We observe 
that the clergy, speaking in the person of the 
Archdeacon of London, are determined to make a 
stand in support of church-rates, and to call upon 
the laity to assist them in deciding upon the best 
course to be pursued. A meeting to that effect 
has taken place at Sion College. 

Puorocrarus.—We have seen some remark- 
ably good specimens of photography from the 
studio of Mr. Spencer Baugh, of Ludgate Hill. 
He has been more than usually successful in 
avoiding the distorted aspect which most photo- 
graphic portraits present, and we are told that he 
purposes to publish a gallery of literary men and 

vomen, which if well received will probably be 
accompanied by slight sketches of their lives and 
notices of their works. 

TuE Import or ENGiisu Books nro CANADA. 
—We think it our duty strongly to protest against 
the recent decision of the Canadian Legislature 
to tax English books imported into that colony. 
Besides being greatly injurious to English 
publishers and booksellers, it is opposed to the 
true interests of literature. The publishers find 
themselves suddenly deprived of a market for 
their books to the extent of at least 4000/. per 
annum. A market that was greatly improving, 


but of which this tax threatens to deprive them 
entirely. The colonial revenue will not benefit 
by this impost, it is a great restriction to the 
English export trade, and will have the same effect 
as a prohibition. The colony will be flooded with 
cheap reprints from the United States which will 
be substituted for the regular demand from the 
home market, and the English author will have 
to complain of greater injustice than ever; for 
while books imported into the colony under the 
new tax will have to pay 10 per cent., pamphlets 
and magazines from the United States are admitted 
free, and thus the greatest facilities are offered to 
those American houses who issue the cheapest and 
meanest kind of reprints, and who avoid re- 
munerating the author in any way. In short, the 
tariff in question, without benefiting Canada, will 
inflict an injury on English authors, publishers, 
and booksellers, and is a bad example to other 
English colonies. 

Menpicity Society.—The annual  generai 
meeting of this excellent Society was held on 
Saturday last at the institution in Red Lion 
Square, and the report of the Society's progress 
during the past year was highly satisfactory. 
The number of cases requiring relief and thought 
fit to be registered in 1858 were 329 ; the un- 
registered, 5,165 ; the number of meals, 43,836 ; 
amount disbursed for relief of mendicants, 
8451. 1s. 8d ; the number of begging letters sent 
for investigation was 3,687, and 863/. 17s. 6d. had 
been disbursed to applicants by begging letters ; 
298 vagrants (apprehended by the 
officers) had been committed by the magistrate ; 
and 25 begging letter impostors sentenced to 
different terms of imprisonment. Altogether the 
efforts of the society throughout the year have been 
attended with great success. 

Mr. Burrorn’s PANORAMA. — Benares, tlie 
celebrated metropolis of Brahminism, is now 
exhibited in Leicester Square. Mr. Burford has 
produced so many excellent panoramas that we 
feel no surprise at his continued fertility. The 
view of Benares is taken from the Ganges itself, 
and the city is seen from one extreme to the other : 


contrast to the squat buildings that surround it. 
The picture is full of busy life, if we except the 


laid out, and consigned to the holy river by some 
pious relative. The river itself is exquisitely 
painted. The two other subjects now exhibited 
are “Canton” and the ‘ Righi Kiilm.” 


serve that, at the recent Annual Meeting of the 


roy, one of the secretaries of the American Board 
of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, was pre- 
sent, and one of the speakers. We take this 
opportunity of calling attention to the fact that 
among the members of the above-mentioned 
Board are slave-holders, and that, in April last, 


cate that some of them were accustomed to sell 
children away from their parents, which practice 
the whole body of missionaries justify as not being 
contrary to any ‘‘ express injunction of Scripture.” 
This state of things appears to us to be a gross 
anomaly. We cannot conceive how 
considered compatible with the objects of a Board 
of Missionaries to support slavery. The man 
| whose body belongs to another can scarcely call 
| Bis soul his own, and we think the Christian 
missionary should labour for the liberation of 
| both. The inconsistent conduct of the American 
mission deserves the most severe censure. 
Domestic SeRvANtTs.—We have received a 
great number of communications in consequence 
of our observations on this topic. We shall just 
allude to a few of the most interesting. <A 
number of ladies in the north of England are 
engaged in establishing a training institution at 
Whitehaven for domestic servants. The object 
of the institution is to take destitute young girls, 
to teach them all that is necessary for good ser- 
vants to know, and to keep them carefully from 
all objectionable associates. The prospectus is a 
promising one ; and we will gladly give them our 











society’s | 


the Mosque of Aurungzebe presenting a striking | 


form of a floating corpse which has been carefully | 


CrmisTIAN Misstons AND SLAVERY.—We ob- | 


London Missionary Society, the Rev. Dr. Pom- | 


complaints were made in the Anti-Slavery Advo- | 


it can be | 


help by publishing to our readers the plan pro- 

posed, and by stating that subscriptions and 
donations in aid of it may be forwarded to Mrs. 
Williamson Peile, Corkickle, Whitehaven. 

When the Parisians found at the opening of 
the Exposition des Beaux Arts that the room set 
apart for English artists was unoceupied, they 
were loud in their murmurs against Perfidious 
Albion. We fear that they have now more real 
cause for dissatisfaction, the Committee of London 
Artists, to whom the selection of the works to be 
sent was entrusted, having come to the resolution 
that in the present disturbed state of Continental 
affairs, it is not desirable to forward any English 
pictures. This seems a rather ungracious reso- 
lution, the tone in which the Emperor's invitation 
was accepted being recollected. For our own part, 
as the reader may remember, we were never san- 
guine as to the success of the scheme ; but such 
a conclusion strikes us as somewhat pitiful. 

Science and the Arts are spreading in Tas- 
mania. From the Launceston Examincr we learn, 
that at a meeting of the Royal Society of Tas- 
mania, held on the 2ist of February, special 
reference was made in the report, ‘* To the neces- 
sity of erecting a museum to receive the specimens 
to be collected by the government geologist. Par- 
liament had voted 30007. for the building, and 
| 13007. had been subscribed. The new museum 

was to consist of one large hall with ample gal- 

leries, and surmounted by a glass roof. On eithe: 
| side was to be a suite of apartments for the pre- 
servation of specimens of natural history. One 
apartment was to be devoted to statuary and the 
fine arts, and it was proposed to furnish another 
with a number of instruments used for designing, 
so that parties might have an opportunity of pur- 
suing their studies. The number of visitors to 
the museum had risen to 5680 during the past 
year, against 1774 in 1856.” These are signs of 
progress in the right direction. 





There is a Ladies’ National Association for the 
Diffusion of Sanitary Knowledge, whose head- 
quarters are 16, Old Cavendish Street, and whicl 
has published a great many excellent little tracts, 
such as ought to be extensively circulated. It 
| has also originated a ‘‘ Dumb Nurse Society,” as 
yet principally confined to Brighton, and which is 
doing much good there. Its object is—do not 
laugh—to lend to the poor, baby-jumpers, so that 
the poor little children may have exercise, and 
| yet the poor mothers may attend to their work. 





A new work from the pen of the late Samuel 
Rogers will be published in June, with the follow- 
ing title :—‘‘ Recollections by Samuel Rogers : 
being brief records, by his own pen, of personal 
and conversational intercourse with Charles James 
Fox, Grattan, Porson, Horne Tooke, Talleyrand, 
Lord Erskine, Sir Walter Scott, Lord Grenville, 
and the Duke of Wellington.” These recollections 
form a single volume feap. 8vo. edited by the 
Author's Nephew, Mr. William Sharpe. The cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Rogers wrote a preface, which 
was found prefixed to these papers, sufficiently 
indicates to the Editor the intention of his uncle 
that they should be published at a proper time. 

The newly-elected President of Sion College is 
the Rev. Dr. Worthington, Rector of Trinity 
parish, Gray’s Inn Road. We are pleased to 
chronicle this, for Dr. Worthington is a literary 
veteran. He is a man of profound learning and 
varied acquirements. He was for many years 
editor of the Foreign Quarterly Review, and has 
been for the greater part of his life engaged in 
literary pursuits. He is D.D. of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The name of Dr. Worthington 
stands in rotation for the office to which he has 
just been elected, but we hear from a er 
dent that although he ought to have been 
President last year, a very unwholesome clique 
which has for some time past been predominant in 
the affairs of the college, has delayed his election till 
now. We trust that we may, for the sake of the 
London clergy, regard the election of Dr. Worthing- 
ton as a proof that the Fellows of the College have 
returned to the good and tried practice of their 
predecessors. Among such a body the principle 
of seniority is the best that can be adopted. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
oe 


Paris, 25th May. 

I suppose there are few incidents in ancient 
history which have more frequently caused the 
laughter of schoolboys than the fact of the mate- 
rials being brought by the Persians to Marathon, 
wherewith they were to erect their triumphal 
monuments, and which materials, on the con- 
trary, served the Greeks to commemorate their 
victory. 

Now, it is quite evident that, morally speak- 
ing, the French army has carried its marble to 
Marathon, and that it must gain the day, and 
erect its triumphal arches, or be ridiculous in the 
eyes of the world. I am far from hinting that 
they will not do this ; for, upon the whole, how- 
ever excellent and well-appointed the Austrian 
troops may be, it is probable their enemies will 
have the advantage of them in more ways than 
one. Butit is certain that, up to the present mo- 
ment, the French have not shown themselves 
much more ‘‘lively” than their opponents ; and 
it is even whispered about here, that the 
slight engagement of the other day with General 
Forey’s division was anything but a_ brilliant 
fait @armes. One circumstance is curious 
enough to be worth noting. On the afternoon of 
Saturday an announcement was made at the Paris 
Bourse of a ‘‘succés” that had cost France a 
general, some colonels, some other officers, and 
“five or six hundred men.” In the course of the 
evening I happened to be in a salon where the 
minister of one of the northern courts was busy 
over his rubber at whist. | When the official de- 
spatch ofthe day had been well talked of in every 
possible sense, the diplomatist I have alluded to 
muttered, with a sly smile, and so as only to be 
heard by his three companions at cards, and the 
one or two persons quite at their elbow: ‘‘ Well, 
nothing is harder to decide upon than a victory ; 
a telegraphic message from Vienna which I re- 
ceived before dinner speaks of the satisfaction of 
the Austrians at their success! This is one more 
of those numerous cases where nobody is battu, 
and everybody is content.” 

he man I speak of is one of the oldest members 
of the diplomatic corps here, and would certainly 
not have mentioned the circumstance alluded 
to if it had not been strictly true. But 
we shall have plenty more such ere long, and 
weap Te Dewms will often be chaunted in 
aris and in Vienna for the same victory. Of the 
real truth of the matter, few or none will know 
anything, unless indeed it be ‘‘ he who died 
o Wednesday,” and to whom it will be of 
wondrously small consequence. 

En attendant, the spirit of opposition which 
cannot find a legitimate issue in the publicity of 
the tribune or the press, finds an outlet in secret 
in the art of the caricaturist. A folio volume 
would be filled with the drawings I have seen 
latterly, perpetrated by young gentlemen of the 
very ‘‘best society,” and passed from hand to 
hand mysteriously round the tea tables of certain 
incorrigible coteries. One of the best represents 
Louis Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel armed with 
glasses of every imaginable description, from 
telescopes down to microscope-magnifiers, and 
groping over the battle-field of Marengo, escorted 
by all their chief generals and staff officers, who 
are looking anxiously at every stone and blade 
of grass. The bewildered attitude of the Emperor 
of the French is inimitable, and the caricature is 
entitled ‘‘ An active search for a military genius 
mislaid here on the 14th June, 1800; a suitable 
reward will be given to whomsoever finds the 
same, and brings it to the head-quarters at 
Alessandria.” 

I write to you of these things because they 
seem to me to throw such a light upon the levity 
of character of the French race, and the impa- 
tience which renders them so uneasy to govern. 
Here has the Emperor only been landed in Italy 
for ten days, and the Parisians would have some- 
thing decisive done already. 
they could talk and boast; and because it was 
materially impossible that anything of the kind 

could have as yet taken place, here they are, now 











| 


Something whereof | ness, than are al 





turning their wits to the sharpest account in 
order to present the conduct of their own army— 
of the very army they are so proud of—in an 
absurd point of view. Of course this kind of 
thing is purely confined to a certain set—to the 
set that bears every where the name of ‘‘ good 
society””—but what is the moral condition of a 
country in which at a moment like this any ‘‘ set” 
can act in the way I have described ? 

I confess to having had the curiosity to go to 
Chantilly last week for the day of the Jockey Club. 
I had not witnessed the Spring meeting at Chantilly 
for several years, and I was desirous of seeing 
what changes had taken place, and how, to use 
the Yankee expression, the French ‘‘do these 
things” at the present time. I am bound to say 
that Chantilly is changed in many respects, but 
not for the better, and I was, on the whole, disap- 
pointed. Racing has not in reality made any pro- 
gress in this country, as far as the establishment 
of a national amusement or a national taste goes. 
Racing is what it was ten years or even twenty 
years ago: namely, an amusement for a certain 
limited set of people who are rich enough to pay 
for it; but the ‘‘ public” is as indifferent to it as 
ever, and France is as far from the possibility of 
ever seeing a genuine ‘‘ Derby-day” upon any one 
of her race-courses as she was at the period when 
her kings wore powder and pigtails and their 
courtiers thought horse-racing something abso- 
lutely improper. 

I suppose the vigorous terseness of slang has in 
it something that is peculiarly adapted to pour- 
tray some points of the Anglo-Saxon character. 
I can certainly find in polite parlance nothing 
whereby we are painted so well as by the slang 
- which says we are ‘full of go” —translate 

at who will—but ‘‘go” is a quality of which 
the French know absolutely nothing. The con- 
sequence is, they can’t have a Derby-day. There 
is one man who well comprehends this, and that 
is Montalembert. The part least understood here 
of his so famous article of last winter, and the 
part that ought to have been most studied, 
because it best daguerreotyped England and 
Englishmen, was the part devoted to the great day 
at Epsom. Any Frenchman who could have under- 
stood that portion of Montalembert’s article would 
never have goneto Chantilly orany otherofthe make- 
believe ‘‘spring or autumn meetings” again, because 
he would have seen with half an eye of how 
thoroughly little importance they are. In England 
the race-course, as the cricket-ground and the 
hunting-field, serves to bring opposite classes 
together. Horse-racing and cattle fairs do more 
towards making Englishmen pull altogether for 
the good of the country than any reform bill. 
The reverse is the case here; and instead of 
uniting, all amusements only separate classes. Go 
to Epsom and go to Chantilly, and you will see 
that whilst the former does irrefutable good, the 
latter does incalculable harm, and has no legiti- 





mate raison @étre. ‘‘ Les cowrses,” as they call 
them, are merely a form of exclusiveness; another 


a few more such things, that we shall turn out 
such thousands of incomparable riflemen; and 
this was my reason for going to see the Jockey 
Club race at Chantilly the other day. There are 
things in appearance insignificant, but which a 
nation can only possess in certain stages of its 
existence, just as there are maladies which only 
break out in constitutions too full of force 
and vitality. I wanted to see what progress France 
had made towards any national fun. § whe has made 
none. She is, as she was under Louis XV. or 
the Regent d’Orleans, a nation made up of 
different classes which hate each other to the 
death, and each of which would cease to practice 
its most favourite pastime, even if it thought that 
pastime could become equally pleasant to its 
rival. 

I would advise no Frenchman to invite any 
foreign friends to Chantilly, unless they are men 
incapable of linking together an effect and a cause. 
You may depend upon it no Montalembert will 
take the trouble to enlarge upon the empty 
meaningless ceremony that goes on twice a year, 
upon the Pelouse, bounded by what was the 
residence of the Grand Condé. 

There is a report that Meissonnier, the painter, 
has received a considerable sum from Louis 
Napoleon to follow the French camp and paint 
two battle pieces. You are aware that the par- 
ticular merit of this talented artist is the extra- 
ordinary amount of finish which he gives his 
pictures, in which generally speaking the figures 
are not more than a very few inches high. This 
has made Mdme. de V——, who is well-known 
for her bitter tongue, say, ‘‘Well, I dare- 
say the whole will be a repetition of what passed 
fifty-nine years ago—we shall have the same 
battles, the same victories, mais vus par le petit 
bout de la lorgnette |” 

I am bound to say that the expedition to 
Tuscany of our cousin Plon-Plon excites almost 
general hilarity here. His Imperial Highness’s 
proclamation reads as though he meant to say, 
‘‘Don’t be frightened, mine is only a military 
mission ;” and this military mission he under 
takes precisely without any army ! 

Why his Imperial Highness goes to Tuscany at 
all, why he goes there without any troops, why 
he makes the Tuscans a speech : all these are 
questions the Parisians are asking themselves 
every day, and no satisfactory answer has as yet 
been found. Some malicious —— inquire 
why, instead of being sent to the banks of the 
Arno, he was not sent to those of the Rhine ? 





Paris, Wednesday. 

Madame George Sand has just blown on the 
war-trumpet a blast loud and long, which is 
heard even amidst the ring of the musquetry 
and the booming of the artillery of the con- 
tending armies in Italy. In more prosaic 
strain, she has written a pamphlet, bearing the 
fierce title ‘‘ War!’ which is an impassioned, 
eloquent, soul-stirring vindication of the right of 


shape in which the imbecile aristocracy of France | Italy to be free from foreign domination. 


can disguise its silly vanity and ostentation. 


The 


You may remember that some time ago | 


men who own horses neither know anything of | noticed that one of Victor Hugo’s sons had com- 


horseflesh, nor care anything about it; they 
care a great deal for the money they sae | 
gain by a race, and they will go long lengths | 
to ensure the winning of the prize, but that 
does not make them enter into the real | 
spirit of the thing; does not make them 
feel ‘‘ the fun” of it. Compare the Londoner in 
Epsom week with the Parisian while Chantilly 
is going on, and you will soon see how far this 
country is from having acquired from us either a 
manly taste, or a national amusement. 
Parisian will say to you ‘‘ Chantilly ! what does 
that matter to me? C'est le passe-temp des riches!” 
The diversion of the rich! With us it is every 
bit as much the revel of the poor. There is the 


The | 


| 


| 


menced the publication of a translation of Shak- 
spere, and that friends of his father, from 
friendship for the father, proclaimed it the best 
yet made in the French language. The young 
man is about to give another instalment of his 
great work, in the shape of translations of King 
John, Richard III., and Macbeth ; but I see with 
astonishment that it is announced in one of the 
newspapers, under the title of ‘Les Tyrans de 
Shakspere.” Now, if young Hugo has adopted 
any such title he has made a great mistake, 
for the three personages in question exemplify 
ambition, not tyranny; and he is guilty 
of great impertinence, for he has no right to 
classify plays as the poet himself did not classify 


difference ; and the ragged rabble that encamps on | them, and give them titles he never adopted. 


the Downs for the Derby is better worth to the 
student of a — strength and homogeneous- 


in all the fine carriages in the world. All this zs 
of importance to us—of great importance just 
now. It is because we have our Derby Days, and 


| 





Besides, only let him think of the risk he runs of 
leading into error the numerous scribblers of his 


the fine gentlemen and ladies | own country who write about Shakspere without 


having ever read him, or being capable of under- 
standing him if they had. Jules Janin, for 
example, may come out particularly strong about 
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the ‘‘Zyrants of the Grand Williams”—as he | 


always designates Shakspere—and be utterly 
confounded to be told by some ill-natured English 
acquaintance that the ‘‘ great Williams” wrote 
no play of that name. 

The shops are full of maps of the theatre of the 
war in Italy, and of caricatures on the Austrians. 
The maps are neither good nor cheap; they form 
a class of productions in which the French are 
decidedly inferior both to the English and Ger- 
mans. Most of the caricatures, on the contrary, 
are very clever, both in conception and execution, 
and some even rise to brilliant wit in the former, 
and high artistic excellence in the latter. In 
garicature, perhaps no people can equal the 
French, their natural wit, their artistic skill, 
and their taste for the ludicrous being remark- 
ably great. If they had more liberty their carica- 
tures of the Austrians would be even better than 
they are; but the despotism under which they 
live controls the pencil as severely as the pen. 

In this country there are a set of people who 
get money or notoriety, and sometimes both, by 
publishing pieces of verse—they call them 
“poems ”—on imperial marriages, imperial births, 
or any event in which imperial people may happen 
to play a part. But strange to say, none of 
these people has yet produced a ‘‘ poem” long or 
short on the departure of his Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor for the wars in Italy. How 
happens this? It cannot be from lack of in- 
spiration, for inspiration has nothing on earth to 
do with their productions ; it cannot be from lack 
of servility, for they are the most servile hounds 
om earth ; and it cannot be from a fear that they 
will not have them received, for the imperial 
treasury is not yet bankrupt, and the imperial 
hand is as lavish as ever. 





Vienna, May 23. 

We were agreeably disappointed, after the 
prediction that Mozart was to be entirely passed 
over, by the production of the Nozze di Figaro, 
but unhappily the cast was bad, and the house 
was empty and exacting. 

Apropos of this opera, some one was expressing 
his astonishment that no one had set the third 
play of the Figaro trilogy. That it was unfit 
lor music was adduced, but this only provided 
a stronger argument, as it could not be more 
unfit than many of the Zibretti of the present day, 
from the Z'raviata to Un Ballo in Moschera, the 
scene of which passes in Beston. After some 
discussion, a Frenchman stated that an opera as 
the Mére Coupable existed in the portfolio of an 
eminent Paris composer, whose name he would not 
specify. It was waiting for singers, like the 
Africaine of Maéstro Meyerbeer, but was likely 
to wait longer even than that. The composer had 
followed the example of Mozart, who had by anti- 
cipation lowered thevoices of the Count and Figaro, 
and elevated that of Rosina, so that Figaro, bari- 
tone in Rossini’s Barbiére, is bass in the Nozze, 
&e. The composer of the Mére Coupable makes 
Figaro what be calls a bassissimo, eight notes 
lower than the lowest bass known, the Count a 

, the Countess a sopranissimo, Suzanna a 
Soprano, The management of discords throughout 
the opera is a step further than the gentlemen 
who write the music of the future have gone, and 
there is a grand discordant crash in the overture 
picturing the discovery of the guilty person, which 
it is calculated will make the whole theatre leap 
from their seats like one man. This reminded me 
ofa German caricature, representing the rehearsal 
of the last of Wagner’s operas; the conductor 
Stops suddenly, and says, ‘‘Some mistake 
there! That was in tune!” However, I fear, 
there is not at present much chance of our hearing 
the Mére Coupable, for where are they to find a 

$ who sings eight notes lower than the lowest, 

or a soprano who sings eight notes higher than 

the highest ? Most of the company supposed the 

Frenchman was revenging himself on the Anti- 

Gallican crusade that has just risen in Vienna by 
persiflage ; at least he looked quite serious. 

crusade in question is carried on chiefly in 

the newspapers with far greater vigour than the 

mvasion of Piedmont. Why do ladies wear French 


fashions? they ask; why French gloves? Why 
do we have French pieces tonne for the 
Austrian stage, instead of encouraging native 
talent? Nevertheless, Octave Feuillet’s play is 
having a great run, and has not been supplanted 


| by any equally good native piece, nor does it seem 
| likely 


to be. Two of the suburban theatres are 
giving patriotic pieces. The Karl Theatre (where 
Mr. Phelps was to have acted, but where he is not 
going to act, having changed his mind) has one on 
Hofer, and a summer theatre has one on the 
campaign of 1859 ; scene laid in Piedmont, perhaps 
rather prematurely. 

The Viennese races came off at the beginning of 
last week. There was not much excitement, and 
not much betting. 





SCIENTIFIC. 


— = 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

Tvrs. Royal Institution, 3 p.m. ‘* On Geological Science,” 
by Professor John Morris. 

Geological Society. ‘‘On the Sinking for Coal at 
the Shireoak Colliery, Notts,’’ by J. Lancaster, 
Esq., communicated by C. Wright, Esq., F.G.S. 
“Notes on the Geology of Southern Australia,” 
by A. Selwyn, Esq., in a letter to Sir R. 
I. Murchison, F.G.S. “ Notes on Spitzbergen,”’ 
by James Lamont, Esq., communicated by 
Sir C. Lyell, V.P.G.8. 

Tuurs. Royal Institution, 3 p.m. ‘‘On the Seven Periods 

of Art,” by Austen H. Layard, Esq. 

— Linnean Society, 8 pm. ‘On Homalium,” by 
Mr. Bentham. ‘Synopsis of Dalbergiee,” by 
Mr. Bentham. 


WED. 





Fri. Royal Institution. Meeting, at 8 p.m. Lecture, at 
9pm. “On the Persistent Types of Animal 
Life,’”’ by Thomas H. Huxley, Esq. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3 p.m. ‘On Modern Italian 
Literature,’’ by J. P. Lacaita, Esq. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL Sociery.—The anni- 


versary meeting of this Society was held on 
Monday last. ‘The proceedings commenced with 
the reading of the Council Report, which con- 
gratulates the Society upon the prosperous state 
of its affairs, the increase of 132 to its list of 
Fellows, and the permanent fund by 5007. The 
28th Vol. of the Journal is in course of publica- 
tion, and the second volume of the Proceedings, both 
of which are edited by Dr. Shaw, has been com- 
pleted, as wellas Nos. 1 and 2 of the third volume. 
Ten public institutions have been added to the 
list of those receiving the publications of the 
Society. In the map room the accessions number 
2174 to the maps and charts, and in the library 
the books and pamphlets, 900 volumes, in both of 
which departments improvements have been car- 
ried onand reference to them facilitated. Dr. Shaw’s 
services have been again brought into requisition 
by the committee of Privy Council on Education in 
the examination of the candidates for lectureships 
in geography. The Fellows have been indebted 
to the University of London and the Royal Society 
for the use of thier spacious hall at the evening 
meetings ; but application has been made to the 
First Lords of the Treasury for sufficient apartments 
in the event of the erection of public buildings in 
Burlington Gardens. Duringthe past year acharter 
of incorporation has been granted to the Society. 
The changes in the council for the ensuing year 
were as follows: Sir Roderick I. Murchison, the 
President, going out at the expiration of his 
second year of office, to be succeeded by the Earl 
of Ripon, and the vacancy among the Vice-Pre- 
sidents, occasioned by the retirement of Rear- 
Admiral Sir G. Back, to be supplied by Sir R. I. 
Murchison ; and those in the ordinary Councillors 
caused by the retirement of Lord Broughton, Lord 
Dufferin, Lieut.-Gen. C. R. Fox, Colonel J. H. 
Lefroy, R.A., the Bishop of Oxford, Sir H. Raw- 
linson, and Colonel T. M. Steele, to be filled by 
Sir G. Back, Sir B. Brodie, the Hon. F. H. G. 
Calthorpe, M.P., Captain the Hon. J. Denman, 
R.N., Lawrence Oliphant, Esq., Major-Gen. J. E. 
Portlock, R.E., and J. A. Wars, Esq., M.P. 
The President, Sir R. I. Murchison, then pre- 
sented the Founder’s Medal to Captain R. F. 
Burton for his various exploratory enterprises, and 





especially for his recent _ expedition, in 
company with Captain J. H. Speke, to the great 
| lakes in Eastern Africa ; and the Patron’s Medal 
| to Captain John Palliser, for the valuable results 





of his explorations in British North America and 
the Rocky Mountains. He also presented a Gold 
Watch, of the value of twenty-five guineas, to Mr. 
J. M‘Dougal Stuart, for his discovery of large 
tracts of pasture-land in South and Central Aus- 
tralia. These awards having been received by 
Captain Burton, the Earl of Carnarvon on behalf 
of Captain Palliser, and Count Strzelecki on behalf 
of Mr. Stuart, Sir Roderick then delivered his 
Anniversary Address. The dinner, which was 
numerously attended, took place at the Free- 
mason’s ‘Tavern. 








GEOLOGICAL Socrety.—May 18, Major-Gen. 
Portlock, Vice-President, in the chair. 1. Sir P. 
Egerton read a paper comprising the results of his 
critical examination of several genera and species 
of fossil fishes, from the Old Red Sandstone of 
Scotland, which had been of late years described 
by Professor M’Coy. Several of these the author 
thought to be well established, but others he 
regarded as identical with known forms. The 
author gave it as his opinion that Dr. Pander’s 
proposed substitution of the name “ Asterolepis ” 
for ‘‘ Pterichthys” was uncalled for. In a supple- 
ment to this memoir, Sir P. Egerton gave several 
extracts from unpublished letters by the late Hugh 
Miller, descriptive of structural characters of the 
Coceosteus. Among these notes is the deserip- 
tion of a small well-defined Coccosteus which Sir 
Philip proposes to signalise as C. Milleri. Draw- 
ings and casts, prepared by the late Mr. H. Miller, 
illustrated these supplemental notes. 2. The 
Rev. Dr. Anderson, F.G.S, described the strata of 
Dura Den, in Fyfeshire, particularly the yellow 
sandstones, one bed of which is extremely rich in 
beautifully preserved remains of fossil fishes, 
especially Holoptychius Andersoni, with Glypto- 
pomus minor, and two other forms, as yet unde- 
scribed. 

STATISTICAL Socrery.—Tuesday, 17th May. 
Col. Sykes, M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Thomas Pearson Tate, Esq., was elected a Fellow. 
Mr. Acton read a paper, ‘‘ Observations on 
Illegitimacy in the Parishes of St. Marylebone, 
St. Pancras, and St. George Southwark, in the 
year 1857.” The writer had been furnished by 
the Registrar-General with a copy of the notes 
relating to the deaths of illegitimate children 
under five years of age. In each case the sex of 
the infant, its age at death, the occupation of the 
mother, and the immediate cause of death are 
stated ; as also whether it took place in a work- 
house, and whether an inquest was held on the 
body. From information supplied by Dr. Randall, 
Medical Officer of the Marylebone Infirmary, the 
occupations of the fathers of 170 illegitimate 
ition have been tabulated, as well as the ages 
of 178 of the mothers. Of 392 illegitimate 
children buried in 1857, 326 were less than one 
year old, and of these, 260 were less than six 
months old. This great mortality is attributable 
either to the children being put out to nurse, or 
to the failure of breast-milk through the destitu- 
tion of the mother. Of 329 mothers of illegitimate 
children, 194 were domestic servants. Of the 170 
fathers, 25 were servants, 20 labourers, 11 car- 
penters, 8 tailors, and 2 policemen. It would 
seem from this that the promiscuous crowding of 
the lower classes, and the system of keeping a 
large number of single men and women as servants 
in wealthy families are two prominent causes of 
immorality. Mr. Acton considers the present 
state of the law of bastardy to be defective, as the 
mothers are in many cases unable to compel the 
fathers of the children to pay the legal allowance, 
and they consequently become chargeable to their 
parishes. On the Ist of January, 1858, 14,417 
illegitimate children under 16 years of age were 
receiving parochial relief. He proposed that a 
government board should be established to take 
charge of these unfortunate women, and to take 
steps to recover damages from the fathers of the 
atin. A paper was afterwards read by Mr. 
Welton, ‘‘On the Occupations of the People of 
England and Wales, Part II.” Thanks having 
been voted to Mr. Acton and Mr. Welton, the 
meeting separated. 
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ZOOLOGICAL Sociery.—Tuesday, May 24th, 
G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
Mr. Holdsworth read a note on the development 
of Aurelia aurita as observed in the tanks of the 
Society’s aquavivarium. Mr. Woodward described 
a new species of Scissurella from the coast of 
New Zealand, and proposed to call it 8. Mantelii. 
Mr. Woodward also exhibited drawings of and 
described the animal of a species of Cyclostoma 
(C. articulatum), brought home from the island of 
Rodriquez alive by the late Madame Ida Pfeiffer. 
Mr. Bartlett exhibited a skin and some feathers of 
an emeu, which he regarded as affording indica- 
tions of a new species. The bird was obtained in 
the interior of South Australia, several hundred 
miles from Port Phillip, and differed from Dromeus 
Nove Hollandie in having the whole of the feathers 
marked by transverse bars, whence Mr. Bartlett 
proposed to call it Dromeus irroratus. Myr. 
Sclater laid before the meeting a synopsis of the 
thrushes (7'urdide), of the new world, for publica- 
tion in the Society's proceedings. The total 
number of American species recognised as of this 
group was eighty-five, whereof thirty-four belonged 
to the sub-family of Mimine, or mocking birds. 
Mr. Sclater also exhibited a specimen of a Great 
Northern Diver, from Mr. Gurney’s collection, 
with the bill white and much thickened. It was 
obtained on the coast of Norfolk, and seemed to 
prove that Mr. G. R. Gray’s C. Adamsi, if really 
different from C. glacialis, occasionally occurs in 
these seas. <A record of the periods of incubation 
of the birds breeding in the Gardens was read to 
the meeting by the Secretary, and it was announced 
that examples of several rare animals, amongst 
others, a pair of the new cassowary or Mooruk 
(Cassuarius Bennettii), presented by Dr. Bennett, 
of Sydney, had been lately added to the collection 
in the Gardens. 





An Investigation of the Effect of the prevailing 
wanve-influence on the Niles Deposits. By Capt. 
Spratt, R.N., C.B., F.R.S. (Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office.) 

Tue effect of the prevailing wave-stroke, says 

Captain Spratt, on the littoral drift of matter 

discharged from the Nile’s embouchure, is a point 

of much importance in the consideration of the 
practicability of maintaining a harbour in Pelu- 
sium Bay. A careful examination of the sea- 
shore of Egypt, and the sea-bottom at different 
depths off the coast, together with an examina- 
tion of the sand-banks and delta of the Nile itself, 
has enabled Captain Spratt to map down the ex- 
tent of the peculiar siliceous sands transported to 
the sea by the river at its annual floodings, and 
distributed along the coast. Directly off the 
coast the Nile’s influence is confined to a narrow 
band of siliceous muddy sands, forming a littoral 
zone of about 12 miles broad, with a depth along 

its seaward border rarely exceeding 35 or 40 

fathoms. To the westward of Aboukir Bay the 

Nile adds nothing to the sea-bed ; but the river 

deposit stretches away eastward along the coast, 

even as far as the shores of Syria. These results 


are in accordance with the author’s experience of | 


the deltas of the Danube and other rivers ; for 
the prevailing winds, and therefore the prevailing 
wave movements and currents on the coast of 
Egypt, being from the north-west and west, there 
would be but a small extension of the shores of 
the delta to seaward, and a powerful dispersion 
of the Nile’s deposit of sand and mud along shore 
to the eastward. 

Consequently, says Captain Spratt, to maintain 
a harbour connected with a broad and deep canal, 
such as that proposed for uniting the Mediterra- 
nean with the Red Sea, it is clear that a locality 
must be sought for to the westward of the em- 
bouchures of the Nile ; that is, to the windward 
of them (as Malamocco is to the windward of the 





| 
| 
| 


accompanying the memoir clearly illustrate Cap- 
tain Spratt’s researches ; and the long table of 
dredgings will be of great value when the sands 
and muds have been submitted to the microscope 
of the naturalist, and yielded the trustworthy evi- 


dence that hydrographer and geologist may | 


now-a-days expect from animalcule and zoophytes. 





FINE ARTS. 
woos 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. | 

Mr. A. Hucues is this year the chief represen- 
tative of the pre-Raphaelite school—pure and 
simple. The simplicity indeed has declined into 
such ineffable silliness in his Chaucerian puzzle 
(524), that even Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Hughes's 
loudest trumpet-blower, passes it by in silence, 
and we willingly follow the example. For his 
other picture, ‘The King’s Orchard’ (609), shows 
that there is in him the making of a real painter, 
if he will at once put away childish things, and 
paint in a true and manly way the human beings 
he sees about him, as well as the trees and flowers 
among which they move. Asit is, we have here, 
in the upper half of the picture, a few apple-trees 
blossoming in an orchard, and a glimpse of land- 
scape seen through and under them, perfectly deli- 
cious, both trees and landscape, in their sunny soft- 
ness and truth ; in thelower, a compound of human 
ugliness and affectation. Ruskin has much to 
answer for to the frequenters of the exhibitions 
for the wilderness of painted apple-blossoms 


| which an unlucky passage in his last year’s 





| 





Po), and not to the eastward, or leeward of them, | 


if a practicable (that is, a payable) undertaking is 
to be maintained. 

There are many points in this memoir of great 
interest to engineers, and not less for geologists 
also, as regards the influence of the coast currents, 
as well as the Nile, its sediments, transporting 
power, changes of channel, &c. 


‘*Notes” has called into existence, to fret the 
eye and grieve the heart of every lover of 
country life and good painting. Probably 
such an avalanche of misconception and untruth 
was never let loose on the patient art-loving, 
nature-loving wanderer before. From Millais 
(who paints blossoms as big as babies’ heads, 
growing on trees in full leaf) down to the sorriest 
scrub who seeks a teacher's certificate from the 


| Department of Art, all appear to have taken the 


apple-blossom fever, and to have painted the 
~ at when at the height of their delirium. 
Yet the apple-blossoms of Mr. Hughes go far to 
atone for the sins of the others ; and we should be 
willing to forgive and forget all the rest, if Mr. 


Hughes would only let us cut away the upper | 
half of the cern and put the lower behind the | 


fire. We should then have one perfect represen- 


tation of an apple-tree in blossom, which might be | 


deposited in the Kew Museum for reference, in 
case the race should perish, and having secured 
that, we might hope that note-makers and painters 
would let apple-trees blossom in peace for the 
remainder of this nineteenth century. 

But whilst the upper half of the picture may be 
pronounced in its way perfect, what can be said of 
the lower ? 
child-princess, with a prematurely aged face, 


water on the brain, arms belonging to a child not | 


half so old as the owner of the head, a hideously 
protruding lower jaw, doubtful lower limbs, and a 
very rich dress. 
attitude, playing on an inconceivable instrument, 
having a purple face, protruding lower jaw, and 
an expression something between that of an idiot 
and a charity-boy ‘‘ making faces.” A child with 


a preternaturally big head, staring eyes, and a | 


quilted bib, which is a very marvel of neat 
workmanship. Throughout the picture is painted 
with extreme minuteness of finish, but with an 
utter disregard of composition and chiaroscuro. 
In it Mr. Hughes has shown himself a master of 
manipulation, affectation, cleverness, and ab- 
surdity. Like all his school, he is fond of types 
and symbols. Let him regard the two halves of 
his picture as typical: the upper of simplicity, 
manly honesty of purpose, and fidelity ; the lower 
of puerile conceit, affectation, and wilful disregard 
of truth and common-sense—and let him choose 
between them. As his great oracle says—‘‘ the 
way divides itself—one way leading to the Olive 
Mountains, one to the Vale of the Salt Sea.” 
What we have said would in a measure apply 


The useful charts | to Mr. Windus (‘ Too Late,’ 900), but he is stated 


We have in it a spectral sprawling | 


A boy page in an impossible | 
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| to have been too ill to finish his work, and we 
| therefore refer no farther to his shortcomings or 
redundancies : and having passed him over we 
may well be spared the pain of noticing the 
humbler ‘‘ Brethren.” ss 
But there is a pre-Raphaelite landscape which 
must not be passed over, and which may be as con. 
| veniently noticed here as anywhere. In the ‘ Va] 
d'Aosta’ (908), of Mr. J. Brett, we have the most 
completely and conscientiously executed extensive 
landscape which has yet been painted on the prin. 
ciple of rendering distinctly and finishing minutely 
| whatever lies within the range of vision. <A la 
| extent of that magnificent valley is shown, in. 
| eluding the slopes on either hand, as well as the 
bed of the stream below, with the villages, home. 
steads, vineyards, and plantations ; bare hills 
and cloud-crested, snow-clad glacier-forming Alps: 
and every part made out so distinctly that you 
might with the assistance of a lens describe in 
geological language the formation of the rocks 
miles and miles away, trace the mode of training 
the vines on the far off slopes, distinguish accu- 
rately the growth of the maize, build up again the 
| cottages in every sheltered nook if they were 
swept away by a whirlwind, discriminate at the 
farthest cultivated spot the kind of tree and plant 
which grows there ; and thence come downwards 
to the mossy and lichened rock at your feet, 
and, by the help of Lovell Reeves’ manuals, place 
in their respective orders, genera and species, 
the several specimens of the class Cryptogamia 
with which it is so richly clothed. Mr. Ruskin 
ealls this ‘‘ historical landscape.” We should 
prefer to call it descriptive; but perhaps the 
| true name is topographic landscape. It is pre- 
cisely what we might expect photography to pro- 
duce, if photography could give the natural colours, 
and avoid distortion. And, like photography, it 
utterly ignores the influence of the atmosphere. 
The green of the sunlit slopes is the same a mile 
or more off as it is close at hand. The shadows 
are the same crude purple, whether cast by a tree 
in the foreground, or one miles away. Distance 
reduces the size, but gets rid of none of the 
details. It is inconceivable that the picture could 
have been painted without the use of a race-glass 
or a telescope, unless Mr. Brett trusted to photo- 
graphy for the minutice. For scientific, strate. 
getic, or topographical purposes, such a pictorial 
diagram would be invaluable ; and for a wealthy 
tourist of a prosaic turn there could not possibly 
| be a more delightful sowveniv of Picdmontese 
travel. But this is not landscape. It is simply 
| inechanical work, which could be done quite as 
, well without human intelligence, if cameras, and 
collodions, and lenses, were brought to sufficient 


| perfection. But man is not meant to be a mere 
| copyist. He must give something of himself to 


his work, if he would render it a work of art. It 
is the soul of the poet that sees, whether he 
interpret nature by means of words or hues. 
| Photography is an invaluable assistant to the 
painter, but must not be allowed to become his 
; master. Between Mechanism and Art there is a 
| great gulf fixed. 

But we must return to notice a few more pictures 
in the West Room. In ‘Dividend Day at the Bank’ 
(519), Mr. G. E. Hicks has chosen a ‘subject not 
at all suited to his talent. But he has done what 
| he could by care in collecting and putting 
together his materials, to make up for his natural 
inaptitude. The room is painted with strict 
fidelity ; the clerks are portraits (every holder of 
consols in letter W could swear to the old fellow 
with the bushy white whiskers), the stock-broker 
is aman known in ‘‘the house,” and the stock- 
holders are at least probable. But the work wants 
vitality and power, and the labour has been ill- 
bestowed. And we fear a more favourable verdict 
could hardly be passed on Mr. Barwell’s ‘ Parting 
Words’ (950),—the interior of a refreshment room 
at a railway terminus, just before the starting of a 
long train. But this last shows so many points of 
promise, that we should be glad to seé the 
painter make another (but smaller) essay im 
the same line. Mr. Levin’s ‘Life in the 
Hop Garden,’ also has considerable merit in 
parts, but it is sadly marred by vulgarity 
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—— 
and bad taste. Far better is Mr. Gavin's tho- | ‘H.R. H. the Prince Consort’ (81), W. Boxall, | fill the place left vacant by the secession of Mr. 


roughly national ‘ Through the needle ee, boys!’ 
(677), which is full of life and childish glee. Mr. 
Ww. J. Grant’s two pictures, ‘A Legend of the 
White Rose’ (605), and ‘Eve of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion,’ are delicious specimens of the Rosa 
Matilda historic novel in paint. Mr. Crowe's 
‘Roundhead’ (921) is better than his ‘ Galileo in 
Prison,’ but very far indeed from being a good 
icture. What moral does he intend to convey ? 
firidently there is some subtle meaning. 

Mr. Wallis is this year relegated to the minia- 
ture room, his only contribution being hung 
against the passage doorway. This is rather 
shabby treatment for the painter of the ‘ Death of 
Chatterton ;’ but we must confess that we hardly 
think his ‘Back from Marston Moor’ (930) 
deserved a much better place. He must ‘‘ hark 
back” or he will be lost. Greater wilfulnesses of 
drawing, colour, and composition, no young 
painter of equal promise was probably ever guilty 
of We have watched Mr. Wallis’s career with 
much interest. He has developed power, feeling, 
originality : it is piteous to see him thus give way 
to idle rant and extravagance. There are of 
course excellent passages in the picture; the 
mother is a fine conception, the head of the girl 
looking out of window is rather pretty, the horse 
has life in him ; but the rest are stark naught ; 
and the colour of earth, sky, and nasturtiums is 
simply atrocious. 

Over the passage door in the Architectural 
Room is what may, perhaps, be called a triptych 
—though hardly suitable for an altar, unless it be 
that of the goddess of discord. It is called in the 
catalogue ‘The Churches’ (1019), M. Claxton, 
but the frame is inscribed ‘High Church, Low 
Church, No Church,’ and we are told it is in- 
tended to ‘‘ Point a moral and adorn a tale ;” 
but as at the height at which it is hung we can 
discern no very remarkable merit in the painting, 
we shall not drag it down from its lofty position, 
to enter into a consideration of its theological 
value or worthlessness. 

But there are some two or three pictures here- 
about which we should have been glad to examine 
had the Academy hangers permitted us that 

tification. Against the ceiling in this room, 
or example, and where none but reflected light 
tan come, is a large painting of ‘Stonehenge’ 
(1065), by Mr. Anthony. Now, whoever is ac- 
quainted with Mr. Anthony’s works must be 
aware that he could not paint a picture of such 
a size without bestowing upon it a great deal 
of labour—the labour not of a novice but a master 
in his craft ; or such a subject without imbuing it 
with much poetic fecling ; and as Mr. Anthony is 
aman who has secured a high standing in his pro- 
fession, it is monstrous that his work should be so 
treated. But unfair as this “changing” seems, 
Weare more vexed at the treatment a couple of 
American painters have met with. Mr. Cropsey, 
who is no stranger to our readers, sends a painting 
of ‘Vermont Scenery’ (721), and it is placed 
se the ceiling in the Miniature Room; a 
atr. G. Innes, another American, sends a view of 
Delaware Water Gap,’ and it is placed out of 
sight against the ceiling of the Middle Room. 
Now surely American painters and American 
Scenes are not so common here that a tolerable 
place could not be found fora couple of them. As 
amatter of courtesy and good feeling we should 
think the Academy might have strained a point 
upon an occasion if even the pictures were not of 
much artistic worth, but as far as we can make 
them out they would have merited a much better 
place apart altogether from their parentage. 

The portraits need not detain us long. They 
are very numerous, very large many of them, and 
very worthless most. Looking at the enormous 
array of state portraits, of princes and prime 
ministers, bishops and chancellors, peers and 
emg mayors and sheriffs, tailors and drapers, 
utchers and tallow-chandlers, their huge size 
and pretentious style, we cannot but marvel that 
they should be the production of the school which 

Sir Joshua Reynolds for its founder. As 
an example of all that is absurd in portraiture, 
take that which occupies the post of honour— 


A. It is a full length of heroic size. The 
prince stands on the sea-shore, clothed in what, 
but for the red cuffs and collar, might be taken 
for an admiral’s uniform. A fearful storm is 
raging ; the sea is tossed mountains high, the sky 
is inky black; waves and clouds are mingling in 
terrible confusion. Yet the prince stands here 
out amidst it all perfectly serene, and surrounded 
by an atmosphere of peaceful sunshine. He is 
uncovered, yet not a hair of his head is 
disturbed by that awful wind, and the open 





scroll he holds in his hand hangs undis- 
turbed by the gale. He wears the blue | 


ribbon, but the rain has not in the slightest 
degree injured its gloss or its smoothness. His 
clothes are as clean and unrumpled as though the 
wearer was standing in the state drawing-room of 
Windsor Castle. Not a speck or splash is visible 
even on the nicely varnished shoes. Plainly 
there’s a divinity doth hedge about the person of 
our prince, or some helpful sprite hops in his 
walks, and bids wind, rain, and stormy sea do 
him no harm. If Mr. Boxall may be trusted, 
Albert might repeat the Canute experiment with 
no fear of so damaging an issue. The painting of 
the portrait is not quite so vapourish and chalky 
as some others of Mr. Boxall’s, but it is a sorry 
specimen to hand down to posterity as the court 
portraiture of England in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Mr. F. Grant’s ‘Earl of Derby’ (236) is a better, 
because a simpler and more manly work. The 
shrewd, sharp expression of the premier is very 
well given. Of the other portraits, that of ‘ Mrs. 
Gaskell’ (183) is in every way the best : pleasant, 
lady-like and characteristic. Sir Watson Gordon 
is more careless, and consequently less powerful 
than usual: perhaps some of the falling off is 
due to his having a less impressive series of sitters. 
Pickersgill’s skill of hand is gone. Mr. Knight 
is on the whole equal to his former self. He has 
however been unfortunate in his sitters, with the 
exception of Mr. R. J. Lane (87), which is a 
capital head. Mr. Richmond does not this year 
confine his pencil to clergymen. His best portrait 
is that of the late Captain SirCharles Hotham, R.N. 
(95), which, allowing for the tinge of drawing-room 
polish the painter imparts to all his sitters, is a 
tolerably successful portrait. ‘Dean Trench’ 
(510) he has smoothed and refined into a very soft 
and Tussaudish likeness of that sturdy thinker, 
but the features are there, and so is a far-off, 
well-bred suggestion, as it were, of the swarthy 
complexion. 

A few portraits, chiefly small, of men distin- 
guished for their abilities, deserve notice as much 
on their own account as for the persons they re- 
present. Of these, to give the first place to the 
painters, Maenee’s head of ‘Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A.’ (113), is one of the most noticeable. The 
likeness is excellent, and very much, if not the 
whole, of the expression is preserved. ‘ Augustus 
Egg, A.R.A.’ (405), J. Phillip, A., is smaller, 
but more spirited, life-like and genial—in its way 
a capital example of manly portraiture. ‘J. C. 
Hook, A.R.A.’ (636), R. Hannah, is another ad- 
mirable little portrait of the sun-burnt painter of 
Cornish and Devon life. ‘Charles Dickens in his 
Study’ (210), W. P. Frith, R.A. (the painter’s 
only contribution), requires no title to mark its 
owner. The head is thoroughly characteristic, 
the pose natural, the ensemble excellent. But 
even more individuality and character will be 
found in Mr. L. Dickinson’s little portrait of ‘the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice’ (492), in which the line of 
brow, the careless hair, the twinkle of the eye 
with the crowsfoot gathering in the corner, the 
sharp eut lip, the characteristic pose, and the 
absence of all pretence, are given with singular 
truth and decision, yet without at all disturbing 
the breadth of effect. We have heard the like- 
ness called hard, but were we condemned to suffer 
portraiture, had we a voice in the matter, Mr. 
Dickinson should be the executioner. 








Among the miniatures are some elegant examples 





of the art from the pencils of Sir W. C. Ross and 
Sir W. C. Newton ; one or two of a superior order | 
by Mr. H. T. Wells, who appears to be aiming to 


Thorburn ; and some very neat ones by Messrs. 
Tidey, Moira, &c., but on the whole miniature 
is evidently paling before the rising sun of photo- 
graphy. 

Among the chalk drawings, the finest of all, 
gee is that of the sculptor Gibson (8387), by 
F. Talfourd, who has likewise a capital head of a 
Roman peasant (880). Very admirable also are 
the portraits of ‘Monsignore Camillo Bonomi’ 
(716), and ‘Peter Cunningham’ (829), by Mr. C. 
Martin. Mr. Richmond has a pleasing head of 
Dr. Christopher Wordsworth (723), and Mr. Eddis 
and Mr. J. Gilbert some good portraits of ladies 
and children. 

In sculpture there are no great works. Few of 
our more eminent sculptors exhibit, and the works 
of such of them as do send are of little consequence. 
But if the show be not great it is so picturesquely 
arranged that probably the cell never looked so 
well before. 

Of imaginative works there are but few, and 
they are mostly in plaster—a material in which 
sculpture loses more than half its value. One 
of the prettiest marble groups in the room 
is that entitled ‘Measurement -by Foxglove— 
the daughters of Gathorne Hardy, M.P.’ (1251), 
by A. Munro, which is full of playful grace 
and faney, and charmingly executed. ‘The 
Expulsion’ (1249), and ‘Frolic’ (1243), W. C. 
Marshall, R.A., both in plaster, are well modelled, 
but have no very aaiad originality. Nor do we 
find much to admire in Mr. Leifehild’s ‘ Dora’ 
(1242), or his marble statue of ‘Cromwell’ (1282), 
though both have been a good deal praised. The 
‘Nursery’ Legend’ (1262), of Mr. Moore; Mr. 

3irch’s ‘Good Samaritan’ (1248), and Mr. 

Thrupp’s ‘ Mercy’ (1247), might, with some altera- 
tion, make attractive models for Parian statuettes 
—they are certainly not fitted for execution in 
marble on a large seale. ‘The First Lesson’ 
(1267), T. Earle, is a naked mother, with a naked 
child on her knees—but who is the mother and 
what the lesson, there is nothing in the group to 
show. ‘Daphne—marble statue, unfinished’ 
(1269), M. Wood, is an entirely nude figure, 
with the upper part of the body thrown back 
so as to give the nymph an ungraceful, not 
to say indelicate air. A pair of marble 
statues ‘Briseis’ (1326), and ‘Thetis’ (1332), 
are noteworthy, as illustrating in various ways 
the advance our neighbours on the other side 
of the Tweed are making in art matters—they 
being intended as the supporters of a chimney- 
piece designed for the drawing-room of a Glasgow 
merchant : considered in themselves they are 
pleasing enough, but looking at the place they 
are to occupy, they cannot be regarded as satis- 
factory, either in taste or suitableness. ‘The 
Love Chase’ (1252) of Mr. Papworth, jun. is a 
quaint and pretty portrait statue. Mr. Durham’s 
‘Parting of Paul and Virginia’ (1270), does not 
look very well in plaster: nor does Mr. J. Bell's 
‘Guardsman,’ for the monument at the end of 
Waterloo Place, but it will appear to more advan- 
tage in bronze. There is fancy in the ‘ Reveil de 
Y Amour’ (1271) of M. J. Geefs, which we can 
hardly say of the ‘Cupid captured by Venus’ 
(1273) of Signor G. Fontana—the boy in the net 
is thoroughly in the vicious modern Italian style ; 
but both these works show some good modelling 
of the female form. Mr. Foley’s monumental 
model (1298) is elegant, but not very original ; 
his marble head of Egeria (1344) has a very beau- 
tiful outline, and is exquisitely chiselled. 

Of the portrait statues, the largest, and in many 
respects the best, is the ‘ Newton’ (1261) of Mr. 
Theed, the model of the colossal bronze statue 
erected at Grantham; it is certainly a work of 
great merit, but whether equal to Roubiliac’s 
famous statue at Trinity we rather doubt, and we 
fail to trace the likeness of the great philosopher. 
Mr. Noble’s seated statue of Isaac Barrow (1258) 
will, we fear, compare disadvantageously with the 
Trinity Newton by which it is to be placed. 

Mr. P. Hollins’ marble statue of Thomas Hollo- 
way, Esq. (1272), is described as ‘intended for a 
charitable institution to be founded by him,” 
which seems a somewhat Irish course of proceed- 
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ing—a beginning at the wrong end—and the 
statue a sort of illustration in marble of the 
paulo-post-future tense. 

Two or three bronze statuettes deserve a word 
of commendation—Marochetti’s admirably seated 
figure, so oriental in style, yet so thoroughly 
simple, of the late ‘Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy’ 
(1236); Mr. Armstead’s ‘Alfred the Great’ 
(1234), and ‘ William the Conqueror’ (1238), very 
good, but a little too consciously attitudinising ; 
and Mr. J. S. Westmacott’s bold figure of 
‘Judith’ (1282), who with her jubilant air and 
daring pose seems a veritable Jewish Victory. 

Of the busts, the place of honour is of course 
assigned to Mr. Theed’s ‘ Prince Consort’ in the 
Greek pallium (1231) ; but the first in order of 
excellence is undoubtedly Marochetti’s ‘ Sir James 
Stephen’ (1349), and next his William Marshall, 
M.P. (1342), which are two as noble portrait 
busts as we have seen for a long time: both are 
clad in modern costume, with great gain to 
the likeness and with but little detriment 
to the sculpturesque effect. But in order to 
see to what bad use our modern costume can 
be put, the visitor should turn from these to 
the marble bust of Mr. Spurgeon (1285), which 
is about as perfect an example as could easily be 
found of what a bust ought not to be. Mr. J. 
Thomas has been very successful in his busts of 
the painters Frith (1295), and Maclise (1293) 
—the latter especially being a singularly spirited 
work. Mr. Woolner has been equally successful 
with his head of Rajah Brooke (1317), though 
the flesh is rather peculiar than agreeable. The 
‘Lord Brougham’ (1296), of Mr. Jones is 
exaggerated beyond all endurance. ‘ George 
Stephenson’ (1330), by E. W. Wyon, is more in 
keeping and a better likeness. ‘ Grisi’ (1291), 
and ‘Mario’ (1290), by E. C. Fuller; the ‘ Duke 
of Newcastle’ (1288), by M. Noble ; the ‘ Marquis 
of Downshire’ (1289), by J. G. Jones; ‘Mr. 
Roebuck’ (1359), by E. G. Papworth, Jun. ; 
‘Mr. Gassiott,’ (1361), by J. Durham ; ‘ Mr. G. M. 
Jones,’ (1346), by P. Mac Dowell, R.A.; ‘ Mr. 
R. G. Bosanquet ’ (1843), by Behnes, and three 
or four more, deserve notice as good likenesses of 
dlistinguished men, or as creditable works of art. 
In this latter respect the female ‘ Medallions’ of 
Mr. Munro should not pass without notice; 
nor should his bust of the son of the poets 
Browning (1358). 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
—_>—- 

ITALIAN OperA, Drury LANE.—The event of 
the week has been the production at this theatre 
of Don Giovanni. Without falling in exactly with 
the cant of the day, and admitting this wonderful 
masterpiece of Mozart's to be the opera of operas, 
and without forgetting that there are others,—as 
the rarely-played Semiramide and the too-often- 
presented Huguwenots,—which tax managerial in- 
genuity quite as heavily, it may of course be 
readily conceded that no opera draws more largely 
on the resources of any establishment than Don 
Juan. How has Mr. E. T. Smith responded to 
the call on his energies? Mdlle. Tietjens, as 
Donna Anna, left nothing whatever to be desired 
except by critics very hard pushed for something 
to be critical about, and who would have Non mi 
dir reproduced in its integrity on occasion of an 
encore, or not at all. Miss Balfe’s Zerlina was as 
correct as the most fastidious connoisseur could 
desire ; but what we missed was the elan needful 
for the part ; we should seriously recommend this 
highly-gifted young lady to recollect that Drury 
Lane is a very large theatre, and that she can 
hardly abandon herself too implicitly to her part. 
Of Signor Giuglini’s Don Ottavio wé willonly remark 
that, sweetly Selictonn as must be everything that he 
sings, he would do well to remember that the 
great composer, whose work he is rendering, was 
himself a master of ornamentation more completely 
perhaps than any other maéstro, and that to 
attempt improvements on his score is at best a 
very questionable effort even of the highest genius. 
Mdlle. Vaneri’s Donna Elvira did full justice to 
the idea of the great composer. But alas! and 


‘alas { for the hero himself! We fully admit the 

difficulty, almost amounting to an impossibility, 
| of filling the véle of the gay fascinating rake to 
anybody’s complete satisfaction ; still we may be 
allowed to think in the most mournful way in the 
world that Mr. E. T. Smith’s acknowledged en- 
| terprise might have developed some one a little 
| more to the purpose than the veteran of last 
| season. Of Sig. Marini’s Leporello we need 
| merely say it fully justified all our recollections of 
| his admirable powers. We should in fairness add, 
| that the score as originally given out by Mozart 
| was reproduced in its integrity. The manager 
| inaugurated a series of morning performances with 
| marked success on Friday. The Zrovatore was 
selected. This is a great boon to quiet out- 
dwellers. 





Roya ITaLiAN Opera, Covent GARDEN.— 
We were promised Lucrezia, with Grisi in the 
part which she has made as emphatically her own 


Didiée as Maffio Orsini, on the extra night ; but, 
at the last moment, the Huguenots was substi- 
tuted. Mdme. Penco is among us, but has 
hitherto made a greater sensation at the Crystal 
Palace than at Covent Garden. 





Otympic THEATRE.—Not since Mr. Robson’s 
extraordinary powers of assumption and abundant 
vein of cockney humour, his keen eye for the 
original and the grotesque, first broke upon 
the West-end theatrical public, through his im- 
personation of Jem Bags, the ‘* Wandering 
Minstrel,” had any new character which has 
been devised for him, brought out these com- 
bined qualities with equal force, or produced 
an impression that would in any way rank 
with that of his earliest and at the same time 
best creation. The production on Monday last of 
a new farce by Mr. Oxenford, entitled Retained for 
the Defence, has to a modified extent diminished 
this blot on the readiness and capacity of the 
present race of playwrights. Strange, indeed, that 
the most remarkably endowed of humorous 
actors we have seen in this generation, should not 
have struck a kindred spark in the imaginations 
of the ordinary purveyors of novelty to our stage, 
with whole piles of Parisian vaudevilles before 
them, to serve as tinder to the scintillation! 
Strange that none of the youthful alumni of our 
Universities who form the most constant and 
enthusiastic section of Mr. Robson’s admirers, 
should have had some vision sublime of the deity 
of their worship in an entirely new avatar, through 
which his mirth-compelling attributes pierced no 
less irresistibly than when he assumed the shape 
of the itinerant virtuoso promoted from the kennel 
to a turkey carpet, or the deaf but intellectually- 
compensated Boots at the Swan. There must either 
bean unaccountable dearth of genial fancy allied with 
dramatic taste in the community, or some artificial 
obstructions to the natural play of the laws of 
supply and demand. There is more reason to 
suspect the latter. However, to come home from 
our ramble, we have now at last, in the new part 
which Mr. Oxenford has provided for Mr. Robson, 
slight sketch as it is, such a conception as he is 
enabled to grasp with all the vigour that is in 
him, and on which he can build up one of those 
complete pictures of humanity in the humblest 
grade of life and in the most grotesque as- 
pect which combines the hearty, unctuous 
fun of our old English caricaturists with the vivid, 
sharp, but somewhat cynical reality of Callot. 
Pawkins is the name of this new creation, and 
there is a suggestion of weakness and vulgarity in 
the sound which aptly foreshadows the personage 
towhom it belongs. Pawkins is the proprietor of 
an establishment for easy shaving, the tariff of 
which is fixed at one halfpenny, and includes a 
wash. There is no lower grade in the profes- 
sion. Such vile resorts of the unshaven and 


unwashed are the clay feet of that Adonis-body 
which has the oiled and curled wax block in 
Truefitt’s shop for its head. So Pawkins himself 
occupies the very lowest round in the ladder on 
the summit of which Beaumarchais has placed the 





dexterous, quick-witted, refined, and philoso- 





phical Figaro. Pawkins has none of the qualities 
from all time attributed to the tonsorial artist, 
He is the very cretin of his class. He is the 
reverse of dapper, glib, intelligent, and confidep. 
tial. His figure and = areignoble. His nether 
extremities seem to have grown regardless of the 
laws of human physiology ; they are mere fungoid 
excrescences bearing no reference to the remainder 
of the organisation to which they are attached, and 
are neither symmetrical with it nor obedient to 
the same control. He does not walk, but an 
alternate jerking wriggle of either bifurcature of 
his person, apparently without any mutual con. 
cert, brings it from one position in space to 
another, not strictly according to the design of 
the owner. In like manner, he cannot be said 
rightly to talk. Crude utterances are convulsively 
heaved up through the glottis, and find an ob. 
struction rather than an instrument in the tongue, 
which lies helplessly between the teeth, and must 





| be pushed on one side to yield a passage to the 
as Norma, Mario, of course, for Gennaro, and | 


sound, which bubbles forth, interjectedly, like 
steam from under the lid ofa pot. There is in 
his whole being an egregious shortcoming of all 
that is noble and grand in the type of humanity, 


| which would be painful were it accompanied by 


any consciousness of inferiority. Far from this, 
Pawkins, whose mind partaking of his cor- 
poreal helplessness, with difficulty seizes the 
most simple and ordinary notions, shows an 
abnormal degree of intellectual intensity and 
clearness in the appreciation of his own im- 
portance and dignity. When he is_ invited 
to a fashionable ball by the benevolent old 
gentleman who undertakes to reinstate him 
in society, on his triumphant release from the 
hands of justice, to which an unjust charge of 
theft had condemned him, he is not abashed at 
the signs of luxury and refined manners before 
him. He quietly wears his obviously second-hand 
hat in the drawing-room in the presence of a 
young lady in full evening dress, and not only 
brings his shabby bulging-ribbed umbrella within 
the glare of the lustre, but familiarly asks the 
young lady to hold it while he fumbles at leisure 
in his pockets. When he expresses a desire to 
leave the brilliant scene, it is not from an oppres- 
sive sense that the whole affair is a cut above 
him, but because he has grown weary of the sight, 
and, as he says, ‘“‘he didn’t know nobody and 
nobody didn’t know him.”  Abject, therefore, 
and piteous in many respects as is poor Pawkins, 
we laugh at him without remorse, comforted and 
incited by the reflection that he is utterly un- 
conscious of the amount of ill-treatment he has 
received at the hands of nature. The character is 
designed with a strong sense of the ludicrous as 
derivable from perfectly unconscious absurdity ; 
and the dialogue assigned to it is always in keep- 
ing, and often provokes a roar of laughter by 
flashes of genuine humour and naivetés with the 
keen edge of premeditated wit. A very large, if not 
the largest, portion of the credit which belongs to 
the einbodiment, as we have been enabled to sketch 
it to our readers, belongs to the actor. To him are 
due all the minute details no less than the broad 
comprehensive stamp which completely define and 
impress the living type on the imagination, and 
ersuade us that such a being must or might exist. 
Ve have ranked this new creation of Mr. Robson 
with his Jem Bags, which in many points it 
resembles, and certainly it deserves to be so 
placed, for while it is less elaborate and altogether 
elicits fewer bursts of laughter at its startling 
eccentricities, there is a profounder harmony with 
nature about it, more art and less artifice in its 
grotesqueness ; and above all, the vulgarity of it is 
of a more mitigated sort, and tallies better with 
the pretensions of Mr. Robson as an artist In the 
highest sense of the word. The remaining person- 
ages of the farce have no special mark on them 
which permits them to approach in any degree the 
prominence of the principal figure. A barrister, 
Mr. Whitewash, played by Mr. G. Vining, 1s 4 
model of careful and judicious ‘‘ making up, 
drawn from nature, without a taint of staginess 
and exaggeration. He does not act the part, 
however, with his accustomed spirit, but indeed 
we must add in fairness the part is a little flatly 
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written. Mr. Motley de Windsor, the philanthropic 
dd gentleman who first believes in Pawkins's 
jmnocence, and is going to give his daughter to 
Whitewash for having so triumphantly proved it, 
and then wants to break off the match because he 
fancies Whitewash has knowingly defended a 
scoundrel, is played by Mr. G. Cooke with that 
homely geniality of manner which makes him 
always an acceptable accessory, and often an 
impressive principal figure in a dramatic group. 


New ADELPHI THEATRE.—A little piéce de 
circonstance, entitled The Talking Fish, written by 
Mr. Stirling Coyne, was produced at this house 
om Thursday night. It turns out to have done 
service on more than one temporary occasion, 
being no other than a rifacimento of Catching a 
Mermaid, played a year or two since at the 
Qlympic, and in spite of the song of ‘‘The 
Country Fair,” introduced by Mr. Robson with all 
the garnish of his amusing mimicry, without much 
success. ‘To judge from its reception on the first 
night, the new dishing-up of the subject will 
prove even less successful than under its previous 
shape and title. 





Concerts.—We have arrived at last at the very 
heart of the concert season ; and Hanover Square 
Rooms, Willis’s, St. James’s, and St. Martin’s, 
are vibrating with sounds more or less sweet, 
morning, noon, and night. The mere enumera- 
tion of all the weck’s entertainments would fill 
our allotted space to overflowing, and we propose, 
therefore, merely to notice afew of the most re- 
markable features in some of them. First, then, 
the New Philharmonic has closed its brilliant 
season, leaving an impression on the mind of the 
music-loving public—or at least on that of the dis- 
cerning part of it—that Dr. Wylde and the band 
over which he so ably presides have attempted and 
achieved the difficult task of placing themselves 
at the head of the musical societies of the country. 
It remains for him and them to relax no effort for 
the future, nor to endanger, by giving way to any 
feeling of self-security, however justifiable, the 
permanence of the position they have won. At 
the Musical Union’s concert on Tuesday, the 
“ stars,” Madame Schumann and Herr Joachim, 
once more startled and delighted the audience 
with performances which, however frequently 
heard, seem ever fresh. On the same day the 
meritorious and veteran favourite, Chatterton, 
gave his annual concert, ‘‘ under distinguished 

tronage,” of course. On Wednesday, Madame 

risi went to the Crystal Palace to sing—not ‘‘ Zn 
miman,” or ‘* Casta Diva,”—but ‘‘ Home sweet 
Home.” And marvellously she did sing it, and 
somewhat thunderously was she called on to sing it 
again; but the bewildering mass of ornament with 
which the Italian cantatrice overlaid this simple me- 
lody, was, to our minds, hardly in such keeping with 
the theory of the air as the treatment it received 
at the hands of another singer on the same day—we 
allude to Madame Anna Bishop, whose rendering 
of the same song at Madame de Vaucheran’s Con- 
cert was exceedingly beautiful, and in exquisite 
taste. At the same concert Madame Bishop sung 
Bellini’s delicious air, ‘‘Come per me sereno,” 
and ‘‘ The last Rose of Summer.” We must not 

uit the Crystal Palace, however, without noticing 

adame Penco’s début there, and second appear- 
ance in the country this season. She selected the 
air from the Traviata, ‘‘Ah! forse é lui,” and 

ve it in a manner which showed her to be per- 
ect mistress of her art, both in its musical and 
dramatic departments. At the same time we 
think we could have selected from half-a-dozen 
other airs one better adapted for developing her 
peculiar powers. We must not omit either a 
wee J notice of the concert of the Poly- 

ymnian Choir on Tuesday, if only for the 
sake of Macfarren’s new romance, Rosalie, 
which he again played on that occasion. As the 
public becomes more accustomed to this composi- 
tion, its extraordinary merits will be better 
ee. Herr Joachim’s performance at the 
Musical Union's Concert has been noticed : we may 
add, that on the occasion of his own concert on 
Wednesday, Beethoven’s quartet in A minor was 


repeated to the astonishment and delight of every- 

ody. Mr. Sims Reeve was to have assisted in 

Acis and Galatea at the fifth concert of the Vocal | 
Association, on Wednesday, but was prevented by 
indisposition ; the announcement of which circum- 
stance drew forth unmistakeable symptoms of 
disgust from the audience. Mr. Wilbye Cooper 
was substituted in a hurry, and acquitted himself 
of his ungracious task very creditably. In the 
first part of the concert, Miss Arabella Goddard 
performed Mozart’s concerto in C major, with 
marvellous skill and taste, as well as with an 
exceedingly accurate appreciation of the great 
composer's meaning. This may be the best 
opportunity for reminding our readers that Miss 
Annie Goddard gives her concert in aid of the 
Great Northern Hospital, on Tuesday next. The 
other noticeable events of the week were 
M. Depret’s, Matinée Musicale, on Tuesday, and 
the Conversazione of the Musical Society on 
Thursday. 





THEATRICAL CAREER OF Mr. CHARLES KEAN. 
—Mr. Bentley will shortly publish a dramatic 
work of general interest, which has been long in 
preparation, entitled ‘‘The Life and Theatrical 
Times of Charles Kean, F.S.A.,” embracing a 
summary of the English stage for the last half 
century, containing much original correspondence 
and authentic information. The work is written 
by Mr. John William Cole, associated most in- 
timately for many years with Mr. Charles Kean, 
in his private and professional capacity, as also 
with many of the other leading persons introduced. 


THe Wizarp Jacoss.—Entertainments that 
have for their object the display of the mysterious 
and the magical, either with or without apparent 
agency or apparatus, have ever been popular with 
the public, and never perhaps more so than at the 
present moment under the wand of Professor 
Jacobs, who is giving to delighted audiences a 
series of valedictory performances at the Poly- 
graphic Hall, in King William Street, Strand. 
Mr. Jacobs, in conjunction with his drily 
homorous imp, or familiar man, ‘‘Sprightly,” 
passes with extraordinary spirit before his 
audiences a succession of laughable and clever 
illusions, The programme we may mention is 
entirely new, and of a character that fully sustains 
the reputation of the professor. 


VALUE OF THEATRICAL PRopERTY.— Yesterday, 
at Garraway’s, Messrs. Price & Clark offered for 
sale by auction, a renter’s share in Drury-lane 
Theatre, with transferable free admission, and 
122 proprietors’ shares. There was a numerous 
attendance of the theatrical world, and after an 
exciting competition between the spirited lessee 
of the theatre and others, the following prices 
were realised—64/. for the renter’s share, an 
average of 20/. per lot of five shares, conferring 
free life admission, and an average of 10/. per 
lot of five shares, conferring a nomrination to 
the general committee only. The sale was by 
order of the Court of Chancery, and Mr. Price, 
who presided, appeared to consider the result 
very satisfactory. We believe it has not been 
often that so many of these shares have been 
publicly sold at one time. 


INTERDICTION OF THE PERFORMANCE OF 
“Jack SHEPPARD.”—This once famous, or in- 
famous, drama was played during the last week 
at the Victoria Theatre, and was announced for 
future representations ; but a notice has been 
sent to the manager from the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office, interdicting the performance of the play at 
this or any other theatre for the future, and 
requesting that it may be withdrawn as soon as 
convenient.—Globe. 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. |—GRATIS, AND POST FREE TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.—A new 
Catalogue, corrected to May 10th, containing 10,000 
volumes of new and popular books, with the published 
price affixed to each, from which a discount of 2d. in the 
ls. is allowed. 8. & T. Gitpert, 4, Copthall Buildings, 
back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. Copy the 
address. N.B. All warranted perfect in every respect, 





and precisely the same as if the full price were paid. 





NEW NOVEL. 


Hollywood Hall. A tale of 1715. 
Grant. (Routledge.) 


THE author of this novelette, already very favour- 
ably known among us as a writer of pleasant 
romaunts, comes before us on the present occasion ~ 
with a genuine illustrative tale of the better sort. 
We use the epithet advisedly because though it is 
customary to give to such productions the name 
of ‘‘ historical novel,” they are for the most part 
quite as fairly entitled to that of ‘‘ topographical” 
or ‘‘ biographical,” or other, localities and per- 
sonages coming in for quite as large a share of 
descriptive writing as historical events. The 
object appears to be to illustrate the state of 
feeling and manners which existed in England at 
the troubled time named above, both among the 
Whig and Jacobite gentry, and among the 
“common sort.” In order to effect this it has 
been merely necessary to construct a hero who is 
an emissary from abroad, with a bundle of letters 
in his cloak bag from the Chevalier to certain 
English gentlemen of ancient family and ascer- 
tained hatred to the ‘‘ Dutchman,” reminding them 
of the ancient faith and loyalty of their forefathers, 
and on the word of a king promising them peerages, 
and promotions, if the risings then projected in 
Scotland by the Earl of Mar and in England by 
Mr. Foster of Northumberland were successful, and 
then to introduce the emissary to the fine old 
English family of the Ardens at Hollywood Hall 
in Cheshire, and pass him through the prin- 
cipal and most stirring events of the risings 
in question, bringing him of course into con- 
tact with the chief actors in them. That this 
has been effected with great spirit and ability 
we are glad to be able to record. 


By James 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Ba ty ag (A.), Life in the Spirit: a Memoir by Walker, 2nd ed. 12mo 


Bigg’s Collection of Statutes, 22 Vict. Session 1, 1859, post 8vo. 2s. 
Bloxam (M. H.), Principles of Gothic Architecture, l0th ed. 12mo 


“8. 5 

Blunt (J. 58.), Readings on Morning and Evening Prayer, 2nd ed 
12mo. 3s. 6¢ 

Bohn’s Cheap Series: Boswell’s Johnson, Vol. 7, 12mo. 2s. 

BKohn’s Illustrated Library: Recreations in Shooting, by Craven, 5s. 

Kormann (Major), Shrapnel Shell in England, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Boudier (J.), The Two Holy Sacraments of the Christian Church, 
12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Boy’s Own Book, 22nd ed. sq. 16mo. 8s. 6d. 
rodrick (J. B.), Lays of the Sabbath, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Browning (E. B.), Aurora Leigh, 4th ed. 12mo. 7s. 

ber (W.C.), Letters from Spain and other Countries, post 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 


Busk rye Navies of the World, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Busk (H.), Rifle Volunteers, 12mo. 1s. 

Catherine, by the Author of “ Agnes and Little Key,’ 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Celebs the Younger in Search of a Wife, Illustrated by C. A. Doyle, 
square 16mo. 6s. 

Chandieu (De la Roche), Treatise on Spiritual Eating of Body of 
Christ, post 8vo. 4s. 

Cole (R.), Oaths in Common Law, 12mo, 2s. 

barns (W. 8.), Our Woodlands, Heaths, and Hedges, 12mo. Is. and 


. 6a 
Confidences, by the Author of “ Rita,’ post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Cricket Field (The), History of the Game of Cricket, 3rd ed. 12mo. 6s. 
Davidson (A.), Lectures on the. Book of Esther, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
De Domini’s Life, and Contemporaneous Church History, post 8vo. 
& 


Family Friend, January to June, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Fuller (F.), Five Years’ Residence in New Zealand, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Gatty (Mrs.), Parables from Nature, Ist Series, 7th ed. 1s. td.,1 vol. 
complete, 3s. 6d. 

Guinness (At. G.), Sermons, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Handel’s Songs; Sacred and Secular, Book I. 4to. 1s. 

Harding (J. D.), Lessons on Art, 2nd ed. royal 8vo. Lis. 

Harris (E. A.), Memoir of (Broad and Narrow Way), 2nd ed. 12mo. 2s. 

Havelock (Gen.), Life, by Headley, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Home Treasury of Old Story Books, new ed. 16mo. 5s. 

Houdin (R.), Memoirs of, 2 om Oe 8vo. 21s, 

Hullah (J.), Tunes for Psalms and Hymns, 12mo. 2s. 

Jeaffreson (J. C.), Miriam Copley, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Jones (J.), History and Antiquities of Harewood, Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Keane (W.), Out Door Gardening, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

King’s New Parliament Guide 1859, 12mo. 1s. 

Lady’s (A), Tour Round Monte Rosa, post 8vo. lis. 

Landels (W.), Woman's Sphere and Work, 2nd ed. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Lent Lectures, 1859, Moderation of Church of England, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Locke (J.), On the Conduct of the Understanding, edited by B- 
Corney, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Mary Stuart, by De Lamartine, 12mo. 5s. 

Matthews (‘T. K.), Village Church Tune Book, 4to. 3s. 

Moore (T.), Lalla Rookh, 12mo. 1s. 

Moore (T.), Poetical Works, with Life, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Morley (H.), Gossip, new ed. post 8vo. 5s. 

Murray (Mrs.), Sixteen Years of an Artist's Life, in morocco, 8vo- 


30s. 

New Congregational Hymn Book, 32mo. 1s. ; 18mo. 4s. 

Parent’s Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction, Vol. 7, Is. 

Payn (J.), Hand Book, English Lakes, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Peaks, _— and Glaciers, by Members of the Alpine Club, post 
8vyo. 21s. 

Railway Library, Gleig’s Only Daughter, 12mo. 1s 6d. 

Rigg (J. W.), Modern Anglican Theology, 2nd ed. post 8vo. 6s. 6d 

Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, Spring ed. 12mo. 2s, 6d. 

Schmidt (J. A.), German Guide, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Scudamore (W. E.), Words to take with us, 12mo. 2s. 

Skinner (J.), Songs and Poems, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Seventeen tiundred and Forty-five, a Tale, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Stansfield (H.), Outlines of a System of Direct Taxation, Svo. 2s. 6¢. 

Tales from Blackwood, Vol. 7, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

Thomson (Capt.), Story of Cawnpore, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Venn (R.), Complete Duty of Man, 12mo. 3s 


Waren Novels, New Illustrated edit. : "Waverley, Vol. 2, 12mo 
4s. 6d. 
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Weale (J. H.), Handbook of Towns: Belgium, Aix-la-Chapelie, &c., 
moO, 08, 
Webster (E.), Parliamentary Costs relative to Private Bills, 12mo. 5s. 
Weld (C. R.), the Pyrenees from West to East, post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Wittich (C.), Popular Tables for Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and 
Church Property, 4th ed. post 8vo. 10s, 
Wolfe’s Book of Barges, folio, 2s. 64 


d. 
Wright (C. H.), Boo! of Genesis in Hebrew, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 








MISCELLANEA. 


On the 1st June next, and thenceforward, Money 
Orders will be issued at all money order offices in 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
on Canada, and by Canada on any money order 
office in the United Kingdom, at the charge of 1s. 
for any sum not exceeding 2/., and 2s. for 4 
sum above 27. and not exceeding 5/., beyond which 
amount no order can be — The issue of 
money orders under the above arrangement will 
in all other respects be on the same conditions as 
regulate their issue by one office on another in the 
United Kingdom, except that in consequence of 
the distance between the United Kingdom and 
Canada, an interval of four instead of two months 
will be allowed after the issue of an order in one 
country payable in the other, before such order 
will have become lapsed. 


Tue Royat Potyrecunic InstituTi0on.—This 
institution, which, aided by the discriminating 
patronage of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort, has done so much for the creation and 
encouragement of a taste for scientific pursuits, is 
announced for sale by auction by Messrs. Rush- 
worth & Jarvis in the ensuing month of June. 

Sourn Kenstyeton Museum. — During the 
week ending May 21, 1859, the visitors have been 
as follows :—On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, 
free days, 3458 ; on Monday and Tuesday, free 
evenings, 3171. On the three Students’ days 
(admission to the public 6d.) 859 ; one Students’ 
evening, Wednesday, 126. Total, 7614. 

Krew GAarpEns.—The National Botanic Gardens, 
containing the great Palm House, the Old and 
New Museums, the Tropical Aquarium, &c., and 
the Royal Palace Pleasure Grounds, Flower Gar- 
dens, and New Arboretum, having been greatly 
improved, are open for the season. Weck-days, 
from one o'clock till dusk. Sundays, from two 
o'clock till six. Free Admission to the whole. 

Fra Dravoro.—The real ‘‘Simon Pure” was 
aman of the name of Michele Pezza, the hand- 
some son of a very poor farmer of the’ Abruzzi. 
He had left his home for years, and had con- 
stantly sent home to his parents good sums, 
which he said were the produce of his ‘ busi- 
ness” (del negozio suo), and had grown into a 
manner of hero, in whom Caroline Murat, 
Joachim Murat’s queen, put such trust that she 
used to write letters to him beginning ‘‘ caro 
amico.” However, one fine day the honest farmer 
in the Abruzzi, got a few lines from his son, in- 
forming him that he “‘was in all probability” on 
the eve of undertaking a long journey, whence, to 
say the truth, he might never return ; and telling 
the venerable peasant that, if he wished to say 
good-bye to his son, he need only be in Naples on 
such a day in sucha street which he named. Both 
the peasant and his wife hastened to Naples, and 
went to the place marked out ; though very early 
in the morning there was already a crowd of 
people in the town apparently waiting for some 
sight. Before the innocent country folk had time 





to inquire what it all meant, down came a double 
file of soldiers, drums beat, priests chaunted, and 
old women mumbled prayers or maledictions, as 
it might be: it was the last progress of a criminal 
to the scaffold. It was that.awful scourge of the 
surrounding country—Fra Diavolo being led to 
execution. He seemed to be looking for, or ex- | 
pecting some one. At last his eye rested | 
en his father and mother, who, like the rest, | 
were trying to catch a glimpse of the re- | 
nowned brigand. They recognised their son ; | 
the woman screamed and fainted; the father 
stood as one petrified. Fra Diavolo smiled, 
blessed them both, kissed his hand, and passed | 
on! A Neapolitan gentleman, who is now near 

eighty, tells me he well remembers the circum- 

stance, and the sensation it created at the time in 

Naples, where everybody talked of it. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo. price és. cloth lettered. 


* 7 
HE RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY. By CHRIS- 
TOPHER DRESSER, Lecturer on Botany in the Department 
of Science and Art, South Kensington Museum. Illustrated with 
upwards of 400 Engravings. This Work contains a full Introduction 
to the Science of Botany. It is so constructed as to give the most 
elementary knowledge of the Science, as well as all necessary details 
to the more advanced learner. It is especially a Manual for Students, 
making no higher pretension than that of giving, in the most simple 
manner at command, the principles of Vegetable Growth; and is 
founded upon the system on which the Science is taught in the 
Department of Science and Art of the Privy Council for Education. 


London: J. 8, Virtue, City Road, and Ivy Lane. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced by 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST STARCH 
SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW AND LONDON, 





BA RNS AND CO.’"8S WINDOW POLISH for 
quickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRRORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEPOSIT of GAS, &c. &c. 

*,” By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. ‘of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 

Sold in 3d., 6d., and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 
MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and 59, 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th, 1859. 
Gentlemen ,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandeliers, and nt. we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our expectations ; we beg therefore to request you 
will forward us, at your earliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish. We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co, motr, Baorugns, & Co. 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G.H.Sairu & Co. 





Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th Mareh, 1859, 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 

yoursending us one dozen ofsixpenny boxes. Jonnx Harvey & Co. 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent Street. 
March 21st, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we have had from you appears 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning Glass, and saving time in 
the work ; we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. We are, yours, &c., Hopes & OrncHarn. 


Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the trae CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS fro 
the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
delineations are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to “ know themselves,’ or 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of 
their writing, stating sex and age, inclosing thirteen penny post 
stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, 
and they will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the mental 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. “I am 
pleased with the accurate description you have given of myseif.”— 
iss Jones. 





A r + 
O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &€.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’'S CRINUTRIAR 
is guaranteed to a Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few weeks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually cheek greyness in 
all its stages. For the nursery it is recommended by upwards of 
100 Physicians, for promoting a fine, healthy head ‘of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price ds., or 
sent post free on receipt of 24 ny sta , by Miss Coupelle, 69, 
Castle Street, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. Mrs. Carter 
writes, “ My d, which was bald, is now covered with new hair.” 
—Sergt. Craven, “ Through using it I have an excellent moustache.” 
—Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good pair of whiskers. I 
want two packets for other customers.” 





CURE OF ASTHMATIC COUGHS, &c., IN YEOVIL, BY 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 


From Mr. Ince Gamis, Medicine Warehouse, opposite 
Stuckey’s Bank, Yeovil. ‘‘ Gentlemen,—As a proof of the excellence 
of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonie Wafers, I may mention the following 


case :—A lady called and purchased a 2s. 9d. box, and observed that 


| she had heard.a good character of them, and was determined to give 


them a trial, having suffered for years from an asthmatic cough, and 
spent pounds on other medicines, and all to no Se. lew 
weeks after the same lady called again, when I asked her if she had 
found any benefit from the box; she replied that ‘she had been 
completely cured by them,’—merely one 2s. 9d. box. instances 
are from time to time occurring, which prove the value of these 
lozenges above all other medicines for pulmonary disease, coughs, 
colds, &c. “ Inep Gams.’ 


To Singers and Public Speakers they are invaluable for clearing 
and strengthening the votee. They have a pleasant taste. Price 


Is. 1}d., 28. 9d., and Ms. per box, Sold by all druggists. 


: —_——==——— 
THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY 
No. 122, Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HE above Company has been formed for the 
jurpose of supplying the Nobility, Gen 
Familles with PURE WIN] ES of the highest powon 1 Hage Pa 
of at least 30 per cent. ing 


SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY . 


anvecedreny 208. & 24s. per doz, 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT 


RT .. 26.5. eseeeeeee 208. & 24s, , 
The finest ever introduced into this country, 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s, 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 6 
SPARKLING EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 38s. 
Equal to that usually charged 60s. per doz. - 
SPLENDID OLD PORT oacssccccceccscses 42s. 
‘Ten years in the woud. 


PALE COGNAC BRANDY .............. 528. & 608. ,, 
Bottles and packages included, and free to ary London Railway 
Station. 
Terms cash. Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Monager, 








WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXvRY, 
OvR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of which we hold an extensive stock, are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 
Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 

Delivered free to any London Railway Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery. 

“T find your wine to be pure and unadulterated, and I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 


“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent free on application. 
BRANDY, 15s. per gallon. 


WELLER & HUGHES, Wholesale and Spirit Imyorters, 
27, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


oer 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


-) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 
in 


form the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 
ea generally that, us a novel application of his unrivalled 
Machinery for ee iteel Pens, and, in accordance with the 
scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new seErtes of his 
useful uctions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY 6? 
MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNEss IN price, he believes will ensure 
universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; 
and they are dy up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gros 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied at the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
Compounded of ORTENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value 


in Improving and Beautifying the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, 
and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure. It eradicates Tartar 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
eer the enamel, to which it imparts a Pearl-like whiteness.— 
Price 28. 9d. per DOX. mee 





ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


This ally patronised and Ladies esteemed Specific exerts the 
most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, eradicates 
Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Di ons, produces ‘2 
healthy-purity of complexion and a softness and delicacy of Skin.— 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

CAUTION .—The only Genuine of each bears the name of “ ROW- 
LANDS’ ” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 


SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 





S W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE- 
e HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILE, F.C—OUTFITS ft 
a India, and China, for Naval and Military Officers, Cadets, 





raw ‘a 
OLLOWAYS OINTMENT AND PILLS 
CURE ALL.—No season tests human strength to resist 
disease more than the spring ; hence the many afflictions uppressing 
whole families at this time. Every one, whatever the condition of 
body, should always in the spring take some cooling and purifying 
medicine, and all suffering from skin diseases will find this the most 
favourable time for their cure. For external ailments, nothing 
equals Holloway’s Ointment. The rough, wmmeven skin, and the 
deepest malignant-looking ulcer yield alike to its power, by always 
substituting wholesome for depraved blood. Holloway's Purifying 
Pills, by cleansing and stimulating, exercise the same beneficial 
action over every internal organ. From the combined use of 

Ointment and Pills the body regains tone and vigour. 





} n, and Civilians; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the bes’ 
material and workmanship ; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out 
fits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &e., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), Woolwich 





ORTLOCK’S, Oxford Street, near Hyde 


Park.—_JOHN MORTLOCK respectfully informs the Pub'ic 
that he has the largest variety of CHINA and FARTHEN WARE ir 

ion, amongst which will be found Minton, Rose, &c., at foe 
lowest price for cash,—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 





——— 
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TAU- DE- V 1E.- — This pure PALE. ‘BRANDY, 
. a only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analy: sis, 
uliarly free from acidity vand very superior to recent impor- 
cod of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 





“ JUNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 
“ London, Secretary's Office, 21st January, 1859. 


“§:r,—After a long course of experime nts with your Patent 
Feonomising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfactory, 
the Committee have decided on their adoption throughout the Club? 
and I herew ith enclose order for same. 

“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Hupert G. ve CARTERET, 
“Mr. H W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 


Secretary. 


eesRENON CLUB, LONDON. 
“ Secretary’s Office, 28th February, 1859. 

« §rn,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economis- 

ing Gas Burners has been very satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. I have therefore to 

on that they be fitted up without delay. Iam, &., 
(Signed) “Wiruiam Henry DE CARTERET. 

“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” “* Secretary.” 

As no other Burner really and scientifically rest 
speaking ec onomises Gas, none are genuine unless 
marked thus :— 

Price 2s. each. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) H WwW H 

Ciry Deror :—69, FLEET STREET. . vi ™ 

West-Exv Deror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 








RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
ay Sites MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 


TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the following peculiarities and advantages: —Ist, facility 
of applic: sans ; zon, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exco- 
riate ; 3rd, i be worn with equal comfort in any position of 

the bod +4 Mahe or day ; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
withou the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from ‘observation. 

“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified ap- 
probation, and we strenuously advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protection, which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the same comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss ag 
from.that which we have the highest satisfaction in thus recom: 





mending,” —Church and State Gazette. 
Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons:—William 
son, Esq., F.R.S., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the King’s College Hospital, &e.} C.G. Guthrie, Esq., 
ee FR Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow- 
ssistant Surgeon to King’s College’ Hospital ; 
¥ waieey. Es sq., Senior Assistant Surgeon t¢ » Guy’ 's Hospital ; Ww. 
Coulson, a Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; T. Blizard 
Curling, Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. 
=, o S irgeon- in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force ; 
Aston K: Esq., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
PRS. ; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London ‘Truss Society; 
Erasmus Wilson, F: sq., F.R.S., and many others 
Adescriptive cireular may be had by Po: st, and the Truss (which 
¢eannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cir- 
eumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manu- 


facturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16 1s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 
Price of a Double Truss, 31s and 528. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 4 8. 6d. Postage, ls. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 
The material of which these ate made is reeommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and 
the best invention for giving flic rears prmanent support in all 
BAKN ELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS 


, ke 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 223, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 






















und 











It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
Price from 7s. Md. 


&F Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 


TRADE oN MARK. 


SUMMER DIET. 
= & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
HIS is superior to anything of the kind 


known.”’—Lancet. Obtain it from Family Grocers, or 
Chemists who do not substitute inferior articles. The most whole- 
some part of Indian Corn, it is preferred to the best Arrow Root; 
for Breakfast, boiled simply with at Dinner or Supper, in 
puddings, warm or cold, Blancmange, Cake, &c., and especially 
suited to the delicacy of childre nand inv slide Packets, 16 02. 8d. 


isopeaes lc 774, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin; 
nd 23, fronmonger Lane, London 








ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
[SSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 


tSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LESS IN- 
JORED BY ACCIDENT YEAR 


Anannual payment of 3/. scoures a fixed allowance of 61. per week 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, Maced Accidents of 
yet A ae by a policy in the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, which has alrea dy paid i Ms compensation 
for Accidente 37, M68. 

Forms of nauet and Prospectuses may be had at the Company's 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where also Ratt- 
Way Accwents ALONE may be insured against by the Journey or 
Year. No charge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. 

Wirxisan J. Vian, Secretary. 














Railway Passengers’ Assurance c 
Offices, 3, Old Broad Strect, L 








DENMAN, 
[NTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per dozen, 
BOTTLES INCLUDE D, an advantage greatly appreciated by the 
public and a constantly inereasing connection, saving the great 
annoyance of returning them. 


A Pint Sample of both for 24 stamps. 

Wine tn Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, lis. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 

Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 








EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. IV. 
[HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 

6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
EstaBLisHeD 1823. 





DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esa., Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esa., Deputy Chairman. 
Alfred Ey Barber, Esq. Pascoe Charles Glyn, Ese 
Henry Barnett, Esq. Sir Alexander Duff Gontin, Bart. 
_. Bs. a E. Pleydell Bouve- | Rear-Admiral Robert Gordon. 
Charles Morris, Esq. 
E ewhe 5 t harrington, Esq George Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 
Lugostos Keppel Stephenson, Esq. 
Actvary—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
Secretany—Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 


Advantages: 
Mutual Assurance. 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
The whole of the Profits divided every Fifth Year 





Assets amounting to . £1,840,000 
During its existence the Soc iety has paid i in € laims, 
and in reduction of Bonus Li iability, nearly 2,000,000 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added ‘to Policies to 
the Extent of 1,365,000 
The last Bonus, dec jared in "1859, which averaged 
£65 per Meh on the Premiums paid, spices to 475 5,000 


Policies in fore: 3 ° 7,818 
The Annual lee exceeds 260; 000 


In pursuance of the invariaBie practice - this Society, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 days of grace, the 
Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the claim will be admitted, 
subject to the payment of such Premium. 

Assurances effected prior to 3lst December, 1859, will participate in 
the Division in 1 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 


ALEXANDER Macponatp, Secretary. 





[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstiTUTED 1820. 
Directors. 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 

James C. C. Bell, Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 

a Brand, Esq. Thos. Newman Hunt, Fsq. 
Charles Cave, Esq. J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. | Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 

George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 

SECURITY.—The assured are protected Sby a guarantee fund of 
upwards of a MILLION AND A HALF STERLING from the 
liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The assured are entitled to 
participate after payment of one premium. 

CLAIMS.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and 
additions upwards of £1,500,000. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above ; 
at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents 
throughout the kingdom. 

Samve. InGatt, Actuary. 





BONUS DIVISION. 
GLOBE INSURANCE, 
CORNHILL AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
EsTABLISHED 1803. 





Capital ONE MILLION, All paid up and Invested. 





Dixecrors 


JOHN EDWARD JOHNSON, Esq., Chairman. 
THOMAS M. COOMBS, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
GEO. CARR GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 


William © hapman, Esq. Sheftield Neave, Esq. 

Boyce Combe, Fowler Newsam, Esq. 
Ww mH: P hillimore 3 “4 

F.R.S. W.H. C. Plowden, 

sq Sir W alte r Stirling, art. 

Wm. Tite, Esq., M.P., F.-R.S. 

T M. Weguelin, Esq., M.P. 

Rd, Westmavott, Esq., F.R.S. 

Josiah Wilson, Es 

Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 





William Dent, E 
J. W. Freshtield, 
John Bankes Frien 
Robert Wm. Gausse nh, Esq. 
Robert Hawthorn, Esq. 

R. Lambert Jones, Esq. 
Robert Locke, Esq 
Nathaniel Montefiore, Esq. 





- 





* 








Avprirons. 


Alexander Mackenzie, Esq. George Saintsbury , Esq. 





The following are examples of the Profits accruing on Globe Par- 
bere y Life Policies under the Bon vs declared as at 3lst Decem- 





Bonus applied— 
sete Original | Original |Complete |— eicatrth its — 
? of Sum Annual Years * By By 
Poliey. Insured. | Premium. | in force.|} Addition payment in 

. | to Policy. IasH. 

. £24 £ s. d. 

25 1000 219 2 6 2717 0 
35 1000 232 6 6 3215 0 
40 1000 3215 0 6 35 7 «0 
50 1000 4512 6 6 41229 0 











(Polici tes of One to Five complete Years Participate in proportion.) 


The above Profits are equivalent—If added to the Policy—to 2 
Reversionary Sum at death equal to One Pound Four Shillings 
Cent. per Annum on the Sum Insured for each of the comple’ ed 
years of the Policy ; Or, If taken as an Immediate Cash Payment, it 
is, at most ages, conside prably more than One Year’s Premium. 


The Bonus Periods are Five Years, and the Rates of Life Pre- 
miums, whether With or Without Profits, very economical. 


FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSION- 
ARY business transacted. 
Wittram Newmanrcn, Secretary. 





Norte BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
: 64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH, 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1909. 


New Assurances during the past year . £377,425 00 
Yielding in New Premiums ......... 12,565 18 8 
Profit realised since the last septenni 136,629 56 


Bonus declared of 1 per cane. PER ANNUM On every policy 
opened prior to Donnas ‘Sit, 18% 






Fire Premiums received in 1858 31,345 16 5 


LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

William Borradaile, Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Eq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq.,Q.C. 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., Laneaster Place, Solicitor. 

Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Mt reg ng tio, Forms of Pro’ 
Office, 


Esq. 


ysals, &c., may be obtained at the 
4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, LONDON, EC. 


Rosert Srracuan, Secretary. 





No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
PALL MALL, LONDON, 


S.W. 








Tue Hox. FRANCIS SCOTT, 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Depury-CHarrMAn. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801 invested in Goveri.ment or other 
approved securities. Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone. 


CHAIRMAN. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates, 

ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance, 
is equivalent fo an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 

The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates hal. 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 


LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 


Such arrangement 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on app‘ication to the Rcsident Director, 
&, WaTERLOO Prace, Patt Matt, Lonpoy, 8.W. 
(By Order) 


E, LENNOX BOYD, Resident Direc‘or. 
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THE NEW 


ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 








ALEXANDRE & SON have just taken out a New Patent for the Drawing-Room Harmonium, which effects the 
greatest improvement they have ever made in the Instrument. The Drawing-Room Models will be found of a softer, purer, and in all respects 
more agreeable tone than any other instruments. They have a perfect and easy means of producing a diminuendo or crescendo on any one note or more ; 
the bass can be perfectly subdued, without even the use of the Expression Stop, the great difficulty in other Harmoniums. To each of the New Models 
an additional ae is attached at the back, so that the wind can be supplied (if preferred) by a second person, and still, wader the New Patent, the 
performer can play with perfect expression. The Harmonium is now admirably adapted to all expressive Melodies, to Songs, and in fact to the ‘best 


Secular as well as Sacred Music. 
THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES :— 


No. GurNEas, 
1. THREE STOPS, Percussion Action, Additional Blower, and in Rosewood Case... bas ase fey tui a ied bs Sus os 
2. EIGHT STOPS, ditto ditto ditto se oF vn a ee ee _— es Pe ass 
3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &e. (The best Harmonium that can be made) = aes os I 


N.B.—A New Tutor Expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RiMBAULT, Price 4s. 





Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Cuurcu, ScHoot, HALL, or Concert-Room :— 





No. GutngEas. | No, GUINzas, 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case ... os si 9 ‘as Se .. 10] 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... oe a 
2. Ditto Mahogany Case .. roe Bee ss 593 sia ON Ditto (ditto) Rosewood Case nee oc ae 
. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas ; Rosewood vs Ses -- 16 | 8 THREE STOPS (ditto) Rosewood Case... .. @ 
. FIVE STOPS (Tue 0 Row: s Vibrators), Oak Case ane sia ... 22 | 9. EIGHT STOPS (ditto) Oak or Rosewood Case... 32 
Ditto (ditto) Rosewood Case seg ... 23110. TWELVE STOPS (ditto) Oak Case... ae a. 40 
5. EIGHT STOPS (ditto) Oak, 25 guineas; Rosewood... 26 | 11. Ditto (ditto) Rosewood Case ees 45 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four Rows Vibrators), Oak or Rosewood Case... 35 | 12. PATENT MODEL — (ditto) Polished Oak or Rosewood Case 55 
Messrs. CHAPPELL beg also to call attention to their 
NEW AND UNIQUE COTTAGE PIANOFORTES. 
“a Gurnzas. | No. Gurngas. 
. In MAHOGANY CASE, 63 octaves ae “4 wis sai ... 25 | 5, The Un1qve Pranororte, with perfect check action, elegant Rose- 
2. In RosEewoop, with Circular Fall, 63 nes wi Se .. 80 wood Case, 6§ octaves -° 40 
R legant Case, Frets, &c. 35 6. The Foreign Monet, extremely elegant, oblique strings, 7 octaves, ; 
3. In Rosewoop, elegan “ : oS 2 Ste gee best check action, &c. The most powerful of all upright pianofortes 50 
4, In VERY ELEGANT WALNUT, Ivory-Fronted Keys, ke. oi ... 40 | 7. The Wesr Ixpta Move L, expressly for hot climates oe + a 


ALSO TO THEIR 


Immense Assortment of NEw and Seconp-HAND INstRUMENTS, by BRoADWoop, CoLLAnD, and Erarp, for Sale or Hire. 


Full Descriptive Lists of Harmoniums and of Pianofortes sent upon application. 





NEW AND CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


s. d. s. @& 
CHAPPELL's 100 Dances (chiefly D’ Albert’s) for the Violin ... 6 | CHAprEtt’s Popular Instruction Book for the Violin.. 1 6 
CHAPPELL’s 100 Popular Songs, National Airs, &c., for the V iolin... 1 6 | CHAPPELL’s ditto ditto Flute ... a . 1 6 
CHAPPELL’s 100 Operatic Melodies (all the best Operas) for the CHAPPELL’S ditto ditto English Concertina ... 1 6 
Violin aes Fe ss .. 1 6 | CHAPPELL’s ditto ditto German Concertina ... 1 6 
N.B.—Similar Works for the Flute, ‘the Cornet-a-Piston, and for CHAPPELL'S ditto ditto Cornet-a-Piston 1 6 

the Concertina : bes ... each 1 6) Rimpavut’s Fifty Short Voluntaries (from the Works of the best 
RiMBAULT’s Complete Tutor for the Harmonium — ... ic hu HAD Composers) for the Harmoniums _... oi 4 9 


A Catalogue of any particular description of Music will be sent (post FREE) 67 application to 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 49 AND 50, NEW BOND STREET. 








Printed by Joseru Smitn, - ride 10, Malvern Cottages, Portland Place North, Clapham Road, in the county of Surrey, at the office of Messrs. Brappury & Evans, in a of Whitefriars, in the 
y of London, and published by him at the office, No. 4, Bouv erie Street, Fleet Street, in ‘the same precinct and city —Sarurpay, May 28, 1859. 
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